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A  COLLECTION  OF  UPPER  SNAKE  RIVER  VALLEY  HISTORY 


Origin  of  terms 


Have  you  ever  traveled  in  Eastern  Idaho  and  wondered  how  certain 
areas  received  their  names?  The  subject  for  this  discussion  will  be  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  some  of  these  areaSo 

Snake  River  «=»  The  Snake  River  was  named  for  the  Snake  Indians 
who  were  so  numerous  along  its  course „   One  of  the  early  trappers 
alluded  to  the  Snakes  as  being  able  to  conceal  themselves  when  discover° 
ed  and  then  glide  away  in  the  rocks  and  grass  to  disappear  with  the 
subtlety  of  a  serpent. 

Father  DeSmet  (an  early  missionary)  says  they  were  called  Snakes 
because  they  were  reduced  like  reptiles  t©  the  condition  of  digging  in 
the  ground  and  seeking  nourishment  from  roots „   One  of  the  most  accepted 
explanations  is  that  when  the  first  whites  came  to  make  contact  with  the 
Shoshonis  they  had  to  talk  in  sign  language „   When  asked  the  name  of  the 
tribe  an  Indian  made  a  serpentine  motion  with  his  hands  to  explain  that 
they  wove  their  grass  houses,  but  the  white  man  interpreted  the  motion 
to  mean  a  snake  and  for  this  reason  called  them  the  Snake  Indians. 

Bear  River  and  Lake  -<=  This  river  was  first  named  Miller  River 
by  trappers  from  the  Wilson  Price  Hunt  group  in  181U12„   In  1818,  Don- 
ald Mackenzie  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  traveled  down  from  Canada  to 
examine  the  country  south  of  the  Snake  country „   He  named  the  lake  Black 
Bear  Lake,   William  Ashley "s  men  referred  to  the  lake  as  Little  Lake  in 
1826,   Bear  Lake  caught  on,  however,  and  was  used  by  the  majority. 

Camas  »»  This  name  comes  from  the  Chinook  language  and  means 
"sweet,"  The  camas  is  a  western  plant  having  a  blue  flower  and  edible 
bulb, 

Fremont  •=<=•  Most  areas  bearing  this  name  owe  it  to  General  John 
C,  Fremont  who  traveled  through  Idaho  in  1843  on  fur  business  and  mill- 
tary  scouting. 

St.  Anthony  <°"  Named  by  C„  Ho  Moon  who  built  a  bridge  and  store 
there  in  1887,   He  said  it  resembled  St.,  Anthony  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Jefferson  °"  Named  for  President  Jefferson. 

Rigby  "^  Named  for  William  F,  Rlgby,  one  of  the  founders. 

Madison  °-  Named  for  President  Mad i son „ 


Rexburg  -°  Named  for  Thomas  Ricks,  a  local  authority  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  is  a  corruption  of  RicKsburg., 

Teton  °<=  This  is  French=  Canadian  for  "woman°s  breasts^"  Hudson 
Bay  trappers  under  Donald  Mackenzie  named  the  peaks  in  1819,   Wilson 
Price  Hunt  named  them  the  "Pilot  KnoDSj"  but  the  French  name  was  more 
popular. 

Driggs  =-  Named  in  1888  for  A„  P^  Driggs,  a  local  authority  of 
the  Mormon  Cnurch^ 

Fort  Hall  °°  In  1834  Nathaniel  Wyerh  established  this  fort  as  a 
trading  post.   One  of  the  senior  members  of  the  trading  firm  was  named 
Henry  Hall,  and  it  is  thought  the  fort  was  named  after  him. 

Fort  Henry  ==  Andrew  Henry  and  his  fur  men  spent  the  winter  of 
181 0-U  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake,   Tney  erected  a 
small  cabin  to  work  from,  and  this  was  called  Fort  Henryo 

Hamer  -•=  Named  for  Hon,  Thomas  R„  Hamer  who  was  born  in  Illinois 
in  1864  and  moved  to  Idaho  in  1893o   He  practiced  law  and  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Philippine  War  in  1899,   He  was  a  member  of  tne  Sixty=fir^t 
Congress, 

Market  Lake  °=  In  years  past  there  was  a  large  abundance  of  game 
in  and  around  this  lake,.   The  mountain  men  referred  tc  the  area  as  a 
market  when  their  supplies  grew  scanty   Lieut^  John  Mullan^  who  built  the 
military  road  across  northern  Idaho ^  named  it  Market  Lake,   Presently  it 
is  dry^ 

Medicine  Loage  Creek  °=»  This  name  comes  from  the  Indian  sweats 
houses  which  were  found  near  this  stream  by  the  early  settlers, 

Pierre^s  Hole  °=  This  place  was  named  for  an  Iroquois  Indian 
trapper  who  discovered  it  in  1819  while  trapping  for  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,   His  name  was  Vieux  Pierreo 

Portneuf  River  °°  This  stream  was  named  for  a  Huason  Bay  trapper 
who  was  with  Peter  Skene  Ogden  in  his  1825  fur  expedition  and  was  mur= 
dered  by  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Quaking  Asp  ==  The  superstitious  voyagers  thought  that  this  was 
the  wood  cf  which  the  cross  was  made  and  that  ever  since  the  crucifixion 
its  leaves  have  exhibited  that  consr:ant  tremulous  appearance,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  "quaking," 

Tar  ghee  Pass  ■=<=  This  word  is  of  Bannack  originj  being  taken  from 
the  name  of  a  Bannack  chief  who  was  notorious  as  a  warrior. 


Andrew  Henry 


Andrew  Henry  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pa^,  between 
the  years  1773  and  1778e   Henry  moved  to  the  upper  Louis ianna  country 
and  there  became  a  public-minded  citizen.   He  had  a  farm,  and  in  1806 
acquired  an  interest  in  a  lead  mine  which  gave  him  backing  for  his  trad- 
ing activitieSo   Fur  trading  had  become  an  important  industry  of  the 
country,  and  after  Lewis  and  Clark  returned  Henry  joined  Clark  and  some 
others  to  form  the  St,  Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company, 

Henry  was  chosen  to  lead  the  first  expedition  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  men  to  enter  the  Three  Forks  (Montana)  country „   On  their 
way  up  the  Missouri  they  met  John  Colter  and  convinced  him  that  his  best 
opportunities  lay  in  guiding  them  into  the  rich  fur-bearing  areas  of  the 
West,   They  arrived  at  their  destination  in  April,  1810^  and  built  a 
small  forto 

They  had  heard  much  about  the  ferocious  Blackfeet  Indians  but 
had  not  seen  any,  so  they  set  their  traps.   When  they  went  to  check  their 
traps  on  the  I2th,  five  of  the  men  were  killed  in  an  ambush.   The  Indians 
harrassed  them  so  much  that  a  plan  was  adopted  by  which  the  group  was 
divided  into  four  parts.   Two  parts  would  stay  at  the  fort  while  the 
others  went  afield.   This  plan  proved  quite  effective  for  protection  but 
was  very  cumbersome  in  getting  any  trapping  doneo 

Soon  the  Indians  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them  and  the  trappers 
got  careless,   A  small  group  left  the  fort  under  George  Drouillard  and 
were  less  than  two  miles  on  their  way  when  they  were  attacked  and  wiped 
outo   This  attack  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  for  Henry, 
He  was  discouraged  with  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Blackfeet,  the 
attacks  of  large  grizzly  bears,  and  the  shortage  of  their  supplies.   In 
the  summer  of  1810  Henry  divided  the  remaining  trappers  into  two  groups. 
The  smaller  he  sent  to  St,  Louis  with  the  furs  they  had  been  able  to  save, 
and  he  led  the  rest  south  to  seek  out  new  and  safer  lands  to  trap. 

They  made  their  way  up  the  Madison  River,  over  a  low  pass  to 
the  lake  that  bears  Henry "s  name,  and  followed  the  Snake  River  downstream 
until  they  arrived  just  south  of  present  St,  Anthony,   There  were  many 
streams  within  reach  of  this  headquarters  which  the  trappers  worked 
throughout  the  year.   Fort  Henry  is  given  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  fur  post  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,   It  was  possibly 
one  of  the  torts  of  shortest  duration.   The  men  spent  the  winter  trapping 
in  the  various  streams  surrounding  the  foit  and  trying  to  find  enough 
food  to  existo   They  were  not  troubled  with  Indians,  as  there  were  none 
around  the  area  in  the  winter  time.   Fifty  miles  downstieam  from  Henry ^s 
Fort  was  the  wintering  headquarters  of  the  Bannack  and  Snake  Indians. 

Heavy  snows  and  no  source  of  food  caused  the  trappers  to  resort 
to  the  eating  of  their  horses  in  their  struggle  to  stay  alive,.   The  spring 
of  1811  brought  the  decision  to  return  to  St,  Louis,   They  divided  into 
three  groups.   One  group  went  south  to  try  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
mountains  and  into  the  Spanish  settlements^   The  second  group  went  east- 
ward and  through  the  Jackson  Hole  area.   It  Is  thought  that  Heniy  made 


his  way  northeast  and  down  the  Yellowstone  River  to  deliver  his  forty 
packs  of  furs  to  the  company. 

The  stories  Henry  told  of  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
caused  a  slump  to  come  into  the  fur  business  as  far  as  the  upper  Missouri 
was  concerned.   The  American  trappers  concentrated  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Rockies  and  began  to  open  up  the  Southwest „ 

In  1822,  Henry  teamed  up  with  William  Ashley  for  a  trapping 
expedition,  but  this  time  the  old  thrill  was  gone.   When  he  returned  this 
time  it  was  to  retire  and  to  devote  himself  to  his  family^   He  died  in 
Harmony  Township,  Washington  County,  Missouri,  on  January  10,  1832. 


Wilson  Price  Hunt 


An  expedition  from  Missouri  known  as  the  "Overland  Astorians" 
left  St„  Louis  with  keeiboats  in  Maich^  1811,  under  the  leadership  of 
Wilson  Price  Hunt,   They  were  patt  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  were 
going  overland  to  meet  a  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to 
establish  a  trading  post  on  the  West  Coast, 

Hunt  was  soon  informed  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  danger  by  men  of 
Andrew  Henry ''s  group.   They  traded  for  hordes  and  made  their  way  across 
South  Dakota,  touched  southeast  Montana,  moved  southwest  acioss  Wyoming, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake,   Here  Hunt 
named  the  Teton  Peaks  the  "Pilot  Knobs,"  They  attempted  to  navigate  the 
Snake  River  but  found  it  impossible.   They  were  being  guided  by  some  of 
Henry "s  men  who  had  been  persuaded  to  return  to  the  fur  country, 

Hunfs  party  of  61  proceeded  across  the  pass  in  the  Tetons,  across 
Pierre ^s  Hole,  and  down  to  Fort  Henry,   The  sight  of  the  milder  fork  of 
the  Snake  River  caused  a  decision  to  be  made  to  continue  the  trip  by  canoe, 
Fifteen  crude  canoes  were  made  out  of  the  cottonwood  trees,  and  during 
this  time  Hunt  was  able  to  take  time  to  visit  the  hot  springs  at  Green 
Canyon  and  to  carve  on  a  rock  "Fort  Henry  1811  by  Cap  Hunt," 

Five  of  the  men  left  the  main  group  to  trap,  and  the  rest  went 
downstream.   Their  first  trouble  came  at  the  cataract  at  Idaho  Falls, 
here  two  of  their  canoes  filled  with  water,  and  although  the  crews  were 
saved,  one  of  the  canoes  and  its  contents  were  lost.   By  October  28,  they 
arrived  at  the  now  famed  Caldron  Linn,   Here  one  of  the  boats  struck  a 
rock  and  Antonie  Clappine  was  drowned.   It  was  decided  to  cache  the  goods 
and  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Pacific  on  foot. 

The  cache  was  carefully  prepared  so  that  after  it  was  covered  there 
would  be  no  trace  left  above  ground  for  Indians  to  find.   However,  this 
cache  was  rifled  before  any  of  the  official  members  of  Hunt^s  group 
returned.   The  only  things  that  they  took  with  them  down  the  river  was 
their  personal  equipment  and  enough  food  to  last  them  what  they  supposed 
would  be  a  short  trip. 


The  expedition  split  into  several  groups„   Mr.  M^Lellan  took 
three  men  and  continued  downstream.   Mr„  Crooks  took  five  men  with  him 
to  retrace  their  trip  from  Fort  Henry  in  order  to  find  their  horses. 
Mr.  McKensie  with  four  others  crossed  the  river  and  set  out  northward 
to  find  the  Columbia  River „   Hunt,  with  the  rest  of  the  group,  started 
west., 

All  of  the  groups  suffered  great  hardship  and  starvation  before 
they  finally  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbiao   They  had  expected 
Indian  tribes  to  help  them  with  food  and  found  the  Indians  as  bad  off 
as  they  were„   The  reports  they  sent  back  East  concerning  Idaho  combined 
with  the  reports  of  the  area  that  had  been  received  by  Henry  helped  to 
convince  others  to  confine  their  fur  activity  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
It  was  almost  ten  years  later  before  any  mere  American  fur  men  came  into 
the  area. 


Robert  Stuart 


Robert  Stuart  was  a  member  of  the  sea  expedition  that  left  the 
East  in  1811  at   about  the  same  time  that  Wilson  Price  Hunt  left  on  his 
overland  expedition,  with  both  parties  having  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
as  their  destination^   The  sea  group  reached  the  area  first  and  had  some 
buildings  erected  when  the  straggling  groups  came  in  from  overland,.   It 
was  decided  that  news  of  the  happenings  at  this  far  trading  post  should 
be  sent  quickly  back  East,  and  Robert  Stuart  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
party  back. 

They  set  out  January  24^  181 2 ,  on  horses  with  a  party  of  seven 
and  with  the  added  knowledge  of  some  short  cuts  that  were  to  lessen 
their  journey  a  little.   Their  first  real  hint  of  trouble  came  when  they   - 
met  some  of  the  men  who  had  left  Hunt°s  group  at  Fort  Henry  to  trap  in      / 
the  area,   Indians  had  attacked  them  several  times  and  the  men  were  left 
almost  naked  with  no  equipmento   Stuart  was  able  to  re°outfit  these  men 
and  they  chose  to  stay  in  the  West  to  continue  trapping  rather  than 
return  to  civilizationo 

When  Stuart  arrived  at  Caldron  Lynn  they  found  that  Hunfs  cache 
of  supplies  had  been  rifled.   Everything  was  gone  but  a  few  books „   The 
whole  party  now  became  quite  appiehensive  as  to  the  possibility  of  an 
Indian  attack.   They  followed  the  Snake  River  on  the  right  bank  until 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf  River,   They  ascended  the  Portneuf 
River,  crossed  to  Bear  River,  ascended  Bear  River,  and  crossed  into 
present  Wyoming, 

Just  into  Wyoming  the  party  spotted  their  first  definite  sign  of 
Indians,   Directly  in  the  path  they  were  traveling  they  saw  the  smoke  of 
several  lodges  of  Indians,   The  group  were  not  exactly  sure  where  they 
were,  but  one  of  their  members  had  trapped  extensively  to  the  north  so 
a  decision  was  made  to  turn  north.   At  this  point  they  were  only  some 
one  hundred  ten  mii.es  from  South  Pass  and  a  relatively  easy  journey  the 
rest  of  the  way  back  to  St,  Louis,   This  detour  eventually  added  ever 
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four  hundred  miles  to  their  journey  and  most  of  that  was  on  foot^ 

They  proceeded  northward  to  avoid  the  Indians,  but  on  September 
19,  1812,  near  the  Snake  River  a  band  of  Indians  successfully  took  ail 
of  their  horses  without  even  firing  a  shot^   On  this  morning  a  cry  of 
"Indians"  woke  ail  the  men  of  the  campe   They  sprang  out  ready  to  do 
battle  but  saw  only  one  Indian  sitting  on  his  horse  on  a  rise  above  the 
camp.   There  was  a  sudden  howling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  which 
was  described  as  being  an  imitator  of  the  different  beasts  of  prey. 
Immediately  the  mounted  Indian  rode  off  and  all  the  horses  in  the  camp 
went  with  him. 

With  the  horses  gone  the  decision  was  made  to  go  down  the  Snake 
River  on  rafts  to  the  plains  where  horses  could  be  obtained  from  friendly 
Indians,   This  was  done  and  they  floated  to  just  below  Heise,  where  they 
left  the  river.   Finding  no  Indians  they  made  their  way  by  foot  across 
the  Rexburg  bench,  camping  at  the  forks  of  the  Moody  Creek  and  finally 
arriving  at  Green  Canyon ''s  hot  springs „ 

Here  the  group  decided  to  go  over  the  mountain  into  the  basin. 
Robert  McClellan,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  fearless, 
swore  that  he  would  rather  face  all  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in  the  country 
than  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  mountains,  so  he  left  the  group 
to  go  around  the  hills^   They  eventually  got  back  together  in  Jackson's 
Hole,   In  Teton  Basin  they  traveled  southj  crossed  Teton  Pass  and  found 
themselves  once  more  at  the  Snake  River „   It  was  October  7,  and  they 
were  having  an  extremely  difficult  time  finding  food^   They  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  starving  conditiono   Cannibalism  was  even  suggested  here 
but  Stuart  would  not  allow  ito 

They  finally  found  some  Indians  who  provided  them  with  some  food 
supplies  and  they  traveled  to  the  Green  Rivero   Here  they  were  able  to 
obtain  some  horses  and  made  their  way  to  Sto  Louis  by  April  30,  1813. 
They  had  traveled  over  five  thousand  miles  along  what  was  later  to 
become  the  Oregon  Trail,  with  the  exception  of  their  detour.   The  following 
was  a  news  article  published  in  the  Missouri  Gazette  on  May  8,  1813, 
concerning  the  trip,   "By  information  received  from  these  gentlemen  a 
journey  across  the  continent  of  North  America  might  be  performed  with  a 
wagon,  there  being  no  obstruction  in  the  whole  route  that  any  person 
would  dare  to  call  a  mountain,"  One  wonders  how  accurately  Stuart  was 
consulted  for  this  article^ 


Grizzly  Bears 


According  to  Webster^ s  Dictionary ^  a  bear  is  a  heavy  mammal  that 
has  long  shaggy  hair  and  a  rudimentary  tail  and  walks  on  the  soles  of  its 
feet  with  the  heels  touching  the  ground,   "Ursidae"  is  the  Latin  term 
denoting  the  bear  family,   "Ursus  Horribilis"  is  the  Latin  name  for 
grizzly  bear,  meaning  "horrible  bear," 

"Silver=tip  is  another  name  for  the  grizzly.   The  long  black  hairs 


have  a  tip  of  white  which  gives  them  a  silvery  color„   Lewis  and  Clark 
in  their  journais  refer  often  to  the  "white  bear"  as  it  abounded  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Rockies  in  the  early  1800f's„ 

The  grizsely  is  about  six  feet  in  length  and  avetages  about 

five  hundxed  pounds  in  weighty   Fiom  the  days  of  the  earliest  explorers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  grimily  beais  have  bom  the  undisputed 
title  of  America t^s  fiercest  and  mo^t  dangerous  big  game  animal„   In 
early  days^  ha\Ing  little  fear  of  the  primitive  weapons  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  bold  and  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  man,  and  no  higher 
badge  of  supreme  courage  and  prowess  could  toe  gained  than  a  necklace 
of  grizizly  claws „ 

The  journals  of  many  of  the  trappers  tell  stories  of  their 
narrow  escapes  from  the  attacks  of  grizs^ly  bears  and  describe  them 
quite  vividiyo   In  the  book  "Astoria^"  Washington  Irving  says,  "His 
speed  exceeds  that  of  a  man  but  ioS  inferior  to  that  of  a  horse,,   In 
attacking  he  rears  himsejlf  on  his  hind  legs  and  springs  the  length  of 
his  body,"  Henrj;  Maile  Bra'ckenridge,  in  his  book  "Views  of  Louisiana," 
written  in  1814,  wairiks  the  traveler  by  saying,  "The  African  lion  or 
the  Tiger  of  Bengal  are  not  more  terrible  or  fierceo   He  is  the  enemy 
of  man^  and  literally  thirsts  for  human  bloody ^o He  is  three  times  the 
size  of  a  common  brown  bear,  and  six  times  that  of  an  European  oneo" 

Andrew  Henry  knew  frcm  personal  experience  of  the  troubles  the 

grizzily  could  cause^   While  camped  at  the  Three  Forks  in  Montana,  a 
shout  at  the  gate  brought  the  men  running  to  see  it  the  trapper  there 
was  being  pursued  by  the  Blackfeet  or  a  gri^izlyo   Later  Henry  mentioned 
the  attacks  of  the  bears  as  being  part  of  the  cause  for  his  leaving 
Three  Folks  for  th'^  warmer  and  mor  hospitable  area  souths 

One  classic  example  of  a  griazly  beai'^«  tsmperment  is  recorded 
in  the  journal  of  Thomas  James,  called  Three  Yea;ir;s_Among__the  Indians 
and  MexjxanSo   James  and  his  party  had  killed  one  bear  ana  were  searching 
iot   another,,   James  states,  "I,  with  my  dog^  entered  a  narrow  path  and 
had  gone  some  distance  when  I  saw  the  dog   ahead  suddenly  bristle  up, 
bark  and  walk  lightly  as  it  is  scenting  danger,,   I  called  to  the  men  to 
come  upp  and  watched  the  dogo   He  soon  found  the  bear  guarding  a  dead 
elk  which  he  and  his  dead  companion  had  killed  and  covered  with  leaves. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  dog  he  piungea  at  him  and  came  fuiriously  toward 
me,  driving  the  dog  befoie  him  and  snorting  and  raging  like  a  mad  bull, 
I  leveled  my  gun  and  snapped^  and  tnen  ran  with  the  be^ir  at  my  heels 
and  hiS  hot  breath  upon  me„   I  reached  the  river  bank  and  turned  short 
up  a  path  in  which  I  met  my  companions  coming  to  my  call^   They\,  however, 
seeing  me  tunning  were  panic  stricken  and  took  to  their  heels  also, 
thus  we  were  aiil  in  full  retreat  from  bruin,  who  crossed  the  river  and 
fled  through  the  willows  on  tne  other  sideo" 

Because  grizzlies  are  sa  destructive  to  cattle,  colts,  sheep 
and  pigs  they  have  been  hunted  down  ana  killed  in  most  of  the  United 
States „   There  are  still  a  few  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Idaho 

and  especially  jin  and  aiound  Yell  iow&tone  Parko 
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History  of  Rextourg  Area 


There  were  many  people  who  came  into  this  area  prior  to  the 
Mormon  settlement.   For  example ^  when  Fort  Hail  broke  up  with  the 
settling  of  tne  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada ,  many  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  men  elected  to  settle  on  the  choice  land  of  the  valley 
instead  of  moving  north  with  the  company^   Several  of  those  men  made  the 
first  farms  in  the  Moody  area  where  they  raised  cattle,   Beaver  Dick 
by  this  time  had  moved  to  his  home  on  the  Teton  near  Newdale,   The  Barrys 
and  Mulkays  were  on  Moody  Creek,  and  the  Yeagers  and  Wolfs  were  near  by. 

The  first  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  came  by  this  way  in  about 
1855  with  the  purpose  of  looking  for  a  place  to  establish  a  mission. 
Probably  the  fact  that  really  got  the  Mormons  interested  in  settling  the 
valley  was  the  building  ©f  the  Utah  Nortft^tri  Railroad^   It  came  up  to 
Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls),  then  veered  north  through  Market  lake  and  on 
up  to  Butte„   Sam©  of  the  boys  who  worked  on  that  railroad  wondered 
what  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Snak®  Rivero   When  they  explored  the 
area  they  found  a  beautiful  network  of  streams  running  through  the 
valleyo   For  people  who  had  lived  in  Utah^  water  was  an  important  item. 
When  they  saw  these  they  were  deeply  imp^ressed,  and  as  the  word  spread 
the  people  came  upo 

One  of  the  most  awesome  experiences  that  happened  in  the  valley 
happened  in  i879<,   In  that  year  a  prairie  fire  started  someplace  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley^   It  started  on  a  late  summer  day  when  the 
grass  was  dry  and  a  strong  wind  was  blswingo   This  prairie  fire  swept 
completely  through  the  valley  and  up   into  Island  Parko   As  you  travel 
today  the  old  road  into  Island  Park  through  Warm  River  and  look  out  to 
the  west  you  can  see  an  amazing  even  growth  of  pine  trees  that  could  have 
resulted  from  this  fireo 

In  1879  two  families  came  up  and  settled  on  Poole'^s  Island, 
Also  in  this  same  summer  a  group  of  settlers  came  up  and  settled  at  Eg in. 
Because  of  the  scattered  groups  of  Mosmons  that  were  begirming  to  settle 
around  the  area,  there  was  some  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Saints, 
In  1882  President  William  Preston  was  asked  to  choose  a  man  to  form  a 
ward  and  to  preside  over  the  area„   He  chose  Thomas  E„  Ricks,  and  they 
laid  out  one  of  the  largest  wards  that  ever  existed  in  the  Church, 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf  Canyon  to  include  all  of  the  saints 
north  and  east  of  that  pointo   They  visited  the  various  members  already 
located  in  the  valley  and  encouraged  them  with  the  news  that  a  settle^ 
ment  would  soon  be  comingo   They  found  an  abundance  of  game  and  took 
some  deer  back  to  Logan  with  themo 

As  his  counselors,  Thomas  £„  Ricks  chose  Henry  Flamm  and  Francis 
C„  Gunnelio   The  ward  was  organized  and  the! pioneers  made  their  way  up 
to  the  Archer  area  by  sledo   Here  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter 
cutting  logs  in  preparation  to  cross  the  river  and  build  as  soon  as 
possible^   In  March  of  1883  the  present  site  of  Rexburg  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  in  10  acre  lotSo   They  completed  the  first  log  cabin  on 
March  25th  on  the  lot  where  the  courthouse  now  stands,,   Later  in  the  year 
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a  luinberhous<&  was  built  on  the  siame  siteo 

The  route  that  was  used  most  for  the  further  emigration  to  the 
area  was  to  take  the  train  to  Matket  Lake  and  then  thete  was  only  one 
crossing  of  the  SnaKe  River  until  the  people  arrived  at  the  town.   By 
April  30,  1883^  there  were  369  members  of  the  Church  in  the  Bannock 
ward^  by  July  3i  ,  617^  and  by  October,  764^.   This  would  indicate  chat 
1883  was  a  key  year  in  the  settlement  of  Rexburg  and  the  surrounding  area. 


Rendez\*arus 


Rendezvous,  according  to  Webster ^s  Dictionary,  is  a  place  set 
for  a  meeting^  a  meeting  by  appointment,  and  a  retreat  or  refuge.   To 
the  trapper  it  meant  a  week  or  two  of  vacation  and  enjoyment  among  a 
large  group  of  his  fellow  trappers, 

William  H^  Ashley  is  given  credit  for  the  beginning  of  the 
annual  rendezvous ^   Instead  of  depending  on  the  savages  to  furnish  their 
furSj  Ashley  and  Andrew  Henty  determined  to  employ  white  men  in  the 
actual  task  of  trapping^  and  to  substitute  an  annual  rendezvous  for  the 
regularly  established  posto   This  system  was  rapidly  adopted  by  the 
other  fur  companies^ 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  ail  trapping 
was  suspended  because  at  that  time  the  beavers  are  shedding  their  fur 
and  the  skins  ate  of  little  value,,   This  time,  then,  became  the  trapper ^s 
holiday  when  he  was  free  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready  for  a  'saturnalia® 
among  the  mountainSo 

An  annual  gathering  place  was  appointed^  and  here  the  scattered 
bands  of  trappers  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  to  receive  pay  for 
the  reason -s  work  and  to  purchase  supplies  fo"  the  ensuing  year^   Here 
plans  for  the  coming  year  were  studied  and  at . angements  for  any  contem= 
plated  enterprise  were  completed,,   These  meetings  were  held  at  various 
places,  but  Pierre°s  Hole  became  the  best  kfiswn  because  of  the  events 
that  transpired  there.   The  events  of  this  rendezvous  and  the  Indian 
fight  there  wi il  be  discussed  later. 

The  trappers  had  a  real  feeling  of  release  when  they  arrived 
at  the  renaezvouSo   After  nearly  a  year  of  being  on  their  toes  at  all 
times  to  ward  off  an  Indian  attack,  it  was  a  real  j-^y  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  others  and  mucn  too  large  a  group  to  worry  about 
hostile  Indians,   For  exampie^  Nathaniel  Wyeth  recorded  che  following 
figures  in  his  journal  of  the  people  who  were  present  at  the  Pierre°s 
Hole  Rendezvous  of  :832|   "120  lodges  of  friendly  Nez  Perce,  80  lodges 
of  Flatheads,  90  trappers  under  Mr,  Dripps  of  the  firm  of  Dripps  & 
Fontenelie,  and  100  men  ^t   the  Rocky  Mt,  Fur  Company,,*'  There  were 
many  free  tiaoeis  present  who  did  not  depena  upon  tne  companies  tor 
support  but  did  their  own  trading  with  the  Indians  and  then  traded  with 
the  companies. 
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All  was  not  strictly  business  for  the  trapper  at  these  times „   It 
has  been  recorded  in  journals  that  the  events  usually  began  with  racing 
and  some  eadiibits  of  personal  stxength  which  were  regarded  with  admiring 
wonder  by  any  newcomers  to  the  moimtainSo   Soon  ail  the  manlier  sports 
degenerated  into  the  baser  exhibitions  of  ^crazy  drunk"  conditiono   The 
vessel  in  which  the  trapper  received  and  carried  about  his  supply  of 
alcohol  was  one  of  the  small  camp  kettles^   "Passing  round"  this  clumsy 
goblet  very  freely  it  was  not  long  before  a  goodly  number  were  in  the 
condition  just  named  and  ready  for  any  mad  adventure  whatever., 

At  the  1825  rendezvous  at  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Green  River, 
General  Ashley  records  that  ha  picked  up  8,829  pounds  of  beaver  worth  in 
Sto  Louis  from  $45,000  to  $50,000,   This  system  was  so  effective  that 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  wrote  to  his  superiors  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
complaining"   "In  the  expedition  to  the  Snake  Country  two°thirds  of  my 
time  is  lost  in  traveling  to  and  from  headquarters^   Far  different  is 
the  mode  by  which  the  Americans  conduct  their  trapping  expeditions 5  their 
trappers  remain  five  and  six  years  in  their  hunting  grounds,  and  their 
equipers  meet  them  annually  to  secure  their  furs  and  to  give  them  their 
supplies^   Although  great  the  expense  and  danger  they  must  encounter  in 
reaching  the  Missouri,  still  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  conduct 
their  business  this  way,,   There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  prices  they 
pay  for  their  furs  and  sell  their  goods  as  compared  to  us  =°  a  difference 
of  200  percent o" 

There  were  fifteen  rendezvous  as  follows?   1825 ^  Henry ^s  Fork 
of  the  Green  River^  1826,  Weber  River^  1827,  Bear  Lakeg  1828,  Great  Salt 
Lake^  1829,  The  Popo  Agie  River^  1830,  Wind  River  or  Popo  Agie|  1831, 
Powaer  River;  1832,  Pierre^s  H©le|  1833,  Fort  Bonneville^  1834,  Ham^s 
Fork  of  the  Green  River;  1835^  Green  River;  1836,  Horse  Creek  of  Green 
River;  1837,  Green  River;  1838,  Wind  River;  1839  Horse  Creeko 


General  Fur  Trade 


Osborne  Russell  was  a  trapper  working  in  the  area  from  1834«=.l843o 
One  of  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  in  Russell^s  journal  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  rivers,  streams  and  mountains  still  have  the 
names  today  that  they  were  known  by  in  the  period  of  time  when  the 
trappers  were  traveling  the  area.   The  places  where  the  trappers  spent 
their  winters  were  usually  depressions  in  the  land  known  by  their  iden- 
tifying name  with  Hole  stuck  on  the  end„   The  descriptions  of  the 
trappers  as  to  distances  and  what  the  country  looked  like  were  quite 
accurate  in  most  cases. 

The  trapper  was  called  "The  Rocky  Mountain  Boy,"  The  trapper's 
main  fur  object  was  the  beaver,  although  they  did  trap  other  fur  bearing 
animalSo   The  essentials  of  the  trapper  were  the  bowie  knife,  ammunition, 
hatchet,  revolver,  rifle,  powder  horn,  flint,  and  "fixings,"  "Fixings"  y 
took  in  anything  that  they  could  pack  that  would  make  their  trip  and 
work  easier;  a  horse,  saddle,  blanket,  tobacco,  salt,  and  coffee  while 
it  lasted „   Their  wearing  apparel  was  standardized „   It  consisted  of 
buckskin,  moccasins,  pants,  shirt,  long  coat  and  hat„ 
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A  lot  of  the  trappers  in  the  ear^y  period  worked  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,   This  company  was  far  reaching  and  had  men  in  most  parts  of 
the  far  westo   The  trappers  worked  in  teams  and  pairs  usually  under  a 
leader  who  was  responsible  through  a  line  or  authority  back  to  the  head-, 
quarters  of  the  company „   Each  trappei  tended  from  six  to  ten  traps. 
The  trapper  was  little  more  than  an  Indian  in  his  diess  and  the  way  he 
learned  to  live  off  the  land„   A  lot  of  the  men  lived  with  the  Indians 
and  were  able  to  gain  some  influence  in  thfe  tribes„   Money  was  almost 
unknown,  and  the  beaver  skin  was  the  medium  of  exchange. 

The  summer  meeting  places  were  well  known^   When  they  got 
together  at  these  places  there  were  such  activities  as  racing,  fighting, 
drinking,  wrestling  and  shooting  matcheSo   They  traded  stories  of  Indian 
fights  and  experiences  of  the  year  past„ 

Most  of  the  trappers  carried  some  kind  of  book  with  them.   Those 
who  were  inclined  to  be  religious^  of  course,  carried  the  Bible,  Others 
carried  just  any  book  and  read  it  many  times „   Some  carried  books  in 
which  they  could  keep  a  day  by  day  account  and  have  provided  us  with  most 
of  our  information  about  their  activities. 

The  annual  route  of  the  trader  in  Idaho  was  to  leave  from  the 
winter  quarters  at  Fore  Hall,  move  to  the  Greys  Lake  area,  on  over  into 
Jackson  Hole,  over  to  the  Wind  River  country,  back  to  the  Yellowstone 
area,  over  through  Gardner°s  Hole,  back  by  Henry "s  Lake,  down  the  Snake, 
over  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  country  and  then  back  to  Fort  Hallo   The 
routes  varied^  but  in  general  these  areas  were  visited,, 

When  it  came  to  Indian  troubles  the  Blackfeet  were  the  worst. 
These  Indians  always  wanted  to  fight,  whereas  others  could  be  traded 
with^   They  felt  they  were  here  first  and  wanted  to  fight  at  every  chance, 
The  Snake  Indians  were  more  friendly  and  many  married  with  them. 

After  the  best  trapping  was  iiver  many  became  farmers,  guides, 
traders,  and  Indian  agents  for  the  Government „   Some  of  the  best-known 
trappers  in  Idaho  were  Jim  Bridget,  Beaver  Dick  and  Osborne  Russell, 
There  are  saany  others  who  were  prominent  In  certain  areas  and  have  left 
their  names  on  rivers  to  have  their  part  in  our  history  preserved „ 


Trappers''  Descriptions  of  the  Snake  River  Valley 


Donald  Mackenzie  wrote  this  description  of  southeastern  Idaho  in 
1818„   "Woods  and  valleys,  rocks  and  plains,  rivers  and  ravines  alter° 
nateiy  met  usj  but  altogether  it  is  a  delightful  country„   There  animals 
of  every  class  rove  about  undlsturved.   Wherever  there  was  a  little  plain, 
the  red  deer  were  seen  grazing  in  herds  about  the  rivers,  and  wnere 
there  was  a  sapling  the  ingenious  ana  Industrious  beaver  was  at  work. 
Otters  sported  in  the  eddies;  tne  wo^r  and  the  fcx  wexe  seen  sauntering 
in  quest  of  prey;;  on  the  spreading  branches  of  stunted  pines  sat  the 
raccoon  secure.   The  badger  sat  quickly  looking  from  his  mound,  and  in 
the  numberless  ravines,  among  bushes  iadtn  w^th  fruit,  the  black,  brown. 
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and  grizzly  bear  was  seerio   The  mountain  sheep  and  goat,  white  as  snow, 
browzed  on  the  rocks  and  ridgeSj  and  the  bighorn  species  ran  among  the 
lofty  cliff  So   Eagles  and  vultures  flew  above  the  rivers,,  „  ^  o   Hordes 
of  wild  horses  were  likewise  seeno" 

Captain  Bonneville,  through  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  tells 
the  following  description  of  the  Snake  River  Plain  as  viewed  west  to 
east  in  the  winter  of  1832„   "Far  away  over  the  vast  plains,  and  up  the 
steep  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  snow  lay  spread  in  dazzling 
whiteness g  and  whenever  the  sun  emerged  in  the  morning  above  the  giant 
peaks,  or  burst  forth  from  among  clouds  in  his  mid^day  course,  mountain 
and  dell,  glazed  rock  and  frosted  tree,  glowed  and  sparkled  with  sur^ 
passing  lustre.   The  tall  pines  seemed  sprinkled  with  a  silver  dust, 
and  the  willows,  studded  with  minute  icicles  reflecting  the  prismatic 
rays,  brought  to  mind  the  fairy  trees  conjured  up  by  the  caliph^s  story- 
teller, to  adorn  his  vale  of  dismonds^"  There  appears  to  be  quite  a 
contrast  in  writing  style  between  the  trapper  who  reports  everything  in 
detail,  and  the  writer  who  is  abla  to  help  you  to  visualize  the  actual 
scene  in  your  mind, 

Nathaniel  Wyeth,  in  1834,  had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
lava  areas  north  and  west  of  Fort  Hallo   "o  .    o    the  country  through 
which  we  have  traveled  for  these  two  days  p>ast  had  a  strong  volcanic 
appearance.   The  streams  occupy  what  appear  to  be  but  the  cra(c)ks  of 
an  over-'heated  surface^   The  rocks  are  blown  up  in  blubbers  like  a 
smiths  cinders.   Some  rocks  ten  feet  through  are  but  a  shell  being 
hollow.   A  substance  abounds  like  bottle  glass  of  about  the  same 
weight,  not  so  transparent,  about  as  brittleo   The  fracture  is  smooth 
and  glossy  with  the  exception  of  the  cracks  as  above^  „  o" 

Charles  Preuss  in  1843,  while  traveling  with  John  Co  Fremont 
through  southern  Idaho,  had  few  but  descriptive  words  of  the  lava 
fieldSo   "A  wild  countryg   How  old  man  Vulcan  has  played  havoc  here.  .  , 
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Possibly  the  Teton  mountains  drew  the  most  attention  of  all  of 
the  travelers  of  the  area^   Father  DeSmet  said,  "This  valley  (Pierre^s 
Hole)  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  three  Tetons,  sharp°peaked  mountains 
of  a  prodigious  height,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  more  than  10,000 
feet,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snoWo   There  are  five  of  them,  but 
only  three  can  be  seen  at  any  great  distance," 

John  C„  Fremont  gave  the  following  desciiption  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  10th  of  July,  1843,  when  he  was  first  able  to  see 
them.   "The  whole  range  stood  forth  in  Dcld  relief  against  the  surrounds 
ing  sky,  a  succession  of  stupendous  masses,  all  clothed  in  pure  white 
mantles  and  linked  together,  forming  a  rigid  and  impenetrable  barrier 
of  cliffs  piled  on  cliffs,  each  in  eager  rivalship,  ambitiously  pointing 
towards  the  highest  heavens.   The  coming  sun  soon  cast  his  golden  veil 
upon  them,  and  we  turned  away  to  seek  relief  from  the  dazzling  reful- 
gence of  his  reflected  raysl" 
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Gold  Mining  in  Idaho 


Every  spring  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  there  is  a  large 
group  of  people  in  Idaho  who  feel  the  urge  to  get  out  into  the  newly 
released  water  to  test  their  skill  at  gold  panningo   This  article  will 
discuss  the  four  major  gold  discoveries  in  the  state  of  IdahOo 

Gold  had  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  western  areas  before 
the  gold  rushes  started  into  Idaho „   The  main  reason  for  Idaho  being 
slow  was  the  danger  of  hostile  Indians^  which  was  not  cleared  up  until 
1858,   Men  knew  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  northern  Idaho  but  for  their 
own  reasons  had  kept  it  quiets   In  1860  Captain  Elias  Do  Pierce  made  the 
first  big  discovery  of  gold.   He  was  following  up  on  an  Indian  story  and 
looking  for  a  huge  diamond „   The  Indians  had  camped  with  their  fire 
casting  a  light  up  on  the  cliff  to  reveal  a  bright  reflection  from  the 
rocko   They  went  up  the  next  morning  and  found  a  solid  rock  that  looked 
like  glasSo   The  Indians  called  the  rock  the  "Eye  of  Manitou„" 

Pierce  heard  the  story  and  took  some  men  into  the  northern  area 
where  they  discovered  goldo   While  they  were  developing  the  mine  some 
men  were  sent  back  for  supplies  and  more  men.   At  Walla  Walla  the  word 
of  a  gold  discovery  got  out,  and  in  the  spring  instead  of  a  few  men 
coming  back,  there  were  hundreds.   This  area  was  named  Oro  Fino  meaning 
"fine  gold,"  By  1866  there  was  over  $10,400^000  worth  of  gold  taken 
from  this  area. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1861  there  were  far  too  many 
men  in  the  area  of  Oro  FinOo   Some  of  them  began  to  spill  over  into 
areas  that  had  not  been  searched  before c.   There  was  one  party  of  twenty^ 
three  men  who  moved  into  the  Salmon  River  Caiintry  to  look  for  gold. 
They  found  some  gold,  and  it  was  enough  to  bring  a  flood  of  men  into 
the  area,,   With  more  men  looking,  there  were  some  rich  mines  soon  working, 
By  November  there  were  1000  meh.   located  in  such  places  as  Summit  Flat, 
Baboon  Gulch,  Smithes  Gulch,  and  Florenceo   Most  of  the  men  left  for 
the  winter  as  food  prices  went  sky  high„   Flour  was  being  sold  for  $1  a 
poundo   This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  only  times  that  the  Indians  profited 
from  the  white  mano   The  richness  of  the  Salmon  diggings  is  shown  by 
the  $22,000  that  was  taken  out  of  Baboon  Gulch  in  four  days,  or  the 
$6,600  that  was  taken  out  of  the  Weisei  diggings  in  one  day^   By  1867 
there  had  been  some  $9,600,000  worth  of  gold  taken  from  the  Salmon 
Count ryo 

There  wete  three  groups  responsible  for  the  gold  taken  out 
of  the  Boise  Basin.   In  1861  Moses  Splawn  heard  from  an  Indian  at  the 
Northern  Idaho  mines  that  south  of  that  atea  there  were  a  lot  of  the 
yellow  particles  that  the  w^ite  men  weie  so  excited  about.   Splawn 
set  out  to  find  the  basin  the  Indian  had  descxlbed.   Immigrants  coming 
to  Oregon  told  of  a  yellow  metal  that  they  could  have  tilled  their  blue 
buckets  with,  but  they  didn^t  know  it  was  gold.   This  information 
caused  Captain  Thomas  Turner  to  go  to  the  Boise  area  to  look  for  what 
became  known  as  the  "Blue  Buckett"  diggings,   George  Grimes  became  the 
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actual  discoverer  of  the  gold  in  the  Boise  area  in  1862„  He  was  killed 
by  Indians  shortly  after  his  discovery j,  and  the  rest  of  the  miners  were 
held  back  a  little  by  fear  of  hostiUltieSo  But  the  greater  numbers  of 
whites  soon  overcame  this  fear.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were  in  tne  Boise 
area  by  1864,,  Boise  Basin  had  more  placer  gold  than  any  other  place  in 
the  whole  of  tne  Pacific  states »  By  1866  there  had  been  some  $24,800^000 
taken  out  of  the  Boise  Basin, 

In  1863  Michael  Jordan  went  south  ©f  the  Boise  country  looking 
for  the  previously  mentioned  "Blue  Bucket"  and  found  gold  but  not  the  rich 
mine  he  had  set  out  to  find^   Word  went  to  Boise  and  there  was  a  rush 
of  2,000  men  in  forty°eight  hours  to  the  Owyhee  area.   In  the  fall  of 
1863  it  was  found  that  ledges  of  ore  containing  gold  and  silver  produced 
large  riches,,   With  the  exception  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  these  mines 
in  Owyhee  were  the  largest  and  richest  silver  producers  in  the  United 
States,   The  most  famous  of  these  mines  was  the  Pcorman  Mine^   It  was 
selling  it  ore  for  $4  and  ounce  as  it  came  from  the  mine  as  unprocessed 
rock„   The  Silver  City  area  of  Idaho  was  responsible  for  producing 
some  $4,000,000  in  silver, 

Idaho  by  1914  had  produced  in  worth  more  gold  than  had  been  put 
out  from  Alaska,  which  has  become  noted  in  history  as  one  of  the  big 
suppliers  of  gold  ore.   One  can^t  help  but  wonder  as  to  why  the  Teton 
Range  of  Mountains  has  not  produced  large  mines  when  there  are  big 
discoveries  to  the  souths  west^  and  north  of  them.   Perhaps  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  range  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 


Indians  cf  Easterri  Idaho 


There  were  four  tribes  of  Indians  that  made  Eastern  Idaho  their 
home  during  the  fur  trade  era.   These  tribes  were  the  Bannacks,  Snakes, 
Tukuarikas,  and  the  Lemhi s.   There  are  some  general  snaract eristics 
that  ran  tnrough  all  of  the  tribes.   They  had  a  real  pride  in  themselves 
and  looked  down  on  the  white  man  because  he  did  things  that  were  considered 
by  the  Indians  to  be  work  fit  for  squaws  only.   From  childhood  upwards 
the  men  were  taught  to  fight,  and  it  was  considered  an  event  of  great 
pride  to  be  considered  a  warrior  'sdio  was  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the 
others.   Weakness  was  not  tolerated  in  the  white  man  or  in  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  tribe  was  organized  on  a  family  basis  in  which  the  only  one 
who  was  allowed  more  than  one  wife  was  the  chief,   A  class  situation 
was  observed  in  which  the  Indian  knew  his  position  and  dressed  accordingly. 
Women  were  treated  as  slaves  and  taught  to  be  subservient  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers. 

Meat  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Indians^s  life,  although  he  would 
supplement  his  diet  with  berries  and  roots  in  the  summertime.   He  was 
taught  early  how  to  fight  and  hunte   The  buffalo  was  plentiful  and  even 
though  their  weapons  were  primitive  they  devised  means  of  driving  the 
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animals  towards  mass  slaughter  in  natural  canyons ,  or  they  killed  with 
their  arrows  and  spears.   Rabbits,  elk,  goat,  squirrels,  deer,  antelooe, 
bear,  beaver,  and  any  animal  chat  they  could  catch  or  kill  made  up  their 
meat  diet^ 

The  Indians^  religion  was  Duilt  around  superstition.   If  anything 
bad  occurred  it  was  because  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  conversly  if  some=. 
thing  good  happened.   Dances  were  performed  to  evoKe  tne  good  spirits  for 
events  such  as  war,  the  hunt,  or  a  marriage^   A  religious  type  of  ritual 
was  followed  by  all  children  as  they  approached  adolescence  to  prepare 
them  for  adult  life.   An  elaborate  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  to 
ensure  a  happy  and  successful  union  and  a  death  ceremony  that  would 
guarantee  the  departed  a  rapia  and  nappy  entrance  to  his  heavenly  world. 

The  Bannack  Indians  claimed  the  area  between  tne  Portneuf  Moun= 
tains  and  the  Raft  River „   This  placed  them  across  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
across  one  of  the  trails  to  Caiifomiao   From  this  vantage  point  they 
harrassed  and  caused  many  of  the  travelers  trouble.,   The  Snakes  made 
their  home  near  the  Buttes  at  tne  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  the  Snake  River „   They  roamed  at  will  the  length  of  the  Snake  River 
Plain.   When  their  two  principle  chiefs  diedj,  no  new  leader  arose  and 
the  tribe  scattered. 

The  Tukuarikas  or  "Sheepeaters"  hunted  the  mountains  from  Yellow- 
stone  to  the  Salmon  River,   They  existed  mainly  on  the   flesh  of  the  moun° 
tain  sheep  and  animals  found  higher  up„   The  Lemhi  Indians  come  from  a 
mixture  of  the  othei  three  tribes.   Chief  Tendoy  organized  them  and  they 
lived  in  the  Lemhi  area  east  of  the  Salmon  River,   So  extensively  did 
they  intermarry  that  in  1900  cnere  were  no  fuil=bloods  of  the  original 
tribes  left. 

The  Blackfeet  Indians  were  the  ncmads  of  the  Snake  plains.   They 
made  their  nome  in  the  Marias  River  Vailey  in  Montana,  and  from  here  they 
made  their  raids  into  Wyoming  and  Idaho„   In  moving,  the  Blackfeet  would 
bum  the  count.-y  before  them.   This  was  helpful  in  finding  game  and  was 
also  used  as  a  means  of  covering  their  tracks.   Their  name  comes  from 
their  feet  being  black  after  walKing  through  the  ashes,   Tney  were  hostile 
to  white  man  ana  Indian  alike  and  were  feared  by  both.   The  trappers  knew 
they  were  in  for  a  fight  whenever  Indians  were  recognized  as  Blackfeet. 
The  other  tribes  would  readily  join  the  tsappers  in  expeditions  against 
the  Blackfeet. 


Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback 


There  are  three  men  who  spent  some  of  the  most  exciting  parts 
of  their  lives  in  Idaho  and  have  received  little  if  any  fame.   They  were 
among  the  early  fur  trappers  of  the  area  and  repeatedly  gave  up  opportune 
ities  to  return  to  divilization  preferring  to  stay  in  Eastern  Idaho  to 
trap  and  live  among  the  wilds  here.   These  men  were  Edward  Robinson, 
Jacob  Reznor,  and  John  Hoback,  ana  were  referred  tu  often  as  the  three 
Kentuckians, 
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Edward  Robinson  was  the  most  well  known  of  the  trio^   He  was  sixty= seven 
when  he  was  traveling  in  the  Eastern  Idaho  areSo   He  was  a  veteran 
Indian  fighter  in  his  native  state  and  had  been  scalped  in  one  of  the 
many  engagements  in  whish  he  took  part„   He  still  wore  a  handkerchief 
bound  round  his  head  to  protect  the  tender  remaindero   Reznor  and  Hoback 
were  noted  as  experienced  fighters  of  the  Indians  and  were  also  noted 
trapper So 

There  three  men  were  with  Andrew  Henry  on  his  trip  to  the  Upper 
Missouri  where  they  had  the  trouble  with  the  Biackfeet  Indians  and  the 
grizzly  bears^   They  accompanied  Henry  to  Idaho  and  helped  him  build 
Fort  Henry o   Their  names  are  found  on  rocks  that  have  been  found  in  the 
site  of  the  forto   Whan  Henry  decided  to  leave  the  SnaKe  River  Valley  he 
divided  the  party  into  three  groups „   It  is  thought  that  the  three 
Kentuckians  were  in  the  group  i»^ich  took  the  middle  route  homeo   They 
made  their  way  eastward  through  the  Teton  Mountains,  up  the  river  that 
bears  Hobaek°s  name^  and  on  eastward  until  they  reached  the  Missouri. 

They  were  moving  down  the  Missouri  when,  on  May  26,  1811,  they 
met  Wilson  Price  Hunt  coming  up  the  river  with  his  large  group  bound  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.   Pierre  Dorian  was  with  Hunt  as  a  guide  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river ^  but  now  there  was  considerable  talk  ©f  Indian  hostile 
ities  downriver,,   Hunt  persuaded  the  three  trappers  that  to  accompany 
him  back  to  the  West  would  be  much  more  rewarding  than  returning  to 
the  busy  city  life  of  St„  LouiSo   Huntg  after  acquiring  these  men  to 
guide  himj  decided  to  go   overland  instead  of  fol lowing  the  river. 

At  Fort  Henry  again^  the  three  declined  to  continue  westward  with 
Hunt  and  set  out  fully  eqaipped  for  trapping j  with  Martin  Cass  and 
Joseph  Miller  accompanying  them.   Tney  trapped  the  Snake  River  Plain  and 
acquired  an  impressive  catch.   After  traveling  some  two  hundred  miles  in 
a  southward  direction,  they  turned  eastward.   Here  trouble  beset  them. 
Arapahoe  Indians  attacked  them  and  robbed  them  of  several  horses  and 
part  of  their  clothing.   The  men  traveled  anothei  fifty  miles  eastward 
and  the  same  band  ©f  Indians  robbed  them  again.   This  time  they  were 
left  with  nothing.   They  decided  to  work  their  way  westward  as  they  knew 
there  were  white  people  there. 

They  had  been  robbed  near  the  Green  River  in  Wyoming  and  walked 
westward  all  the  way  t©  southwestern  Idaho  before  they  met  Robert  Stuart 

on  his  way  to  the  East.   They  had  walked  a  total  of  nine  hundred  fifty 
miles  suffering  hunger,  thrist^,  and  facigue  when  they  finally  were 

rescued. 

Mr.  Cass  had  deserted  the  group  before  the  second  attack  of  the 
Indians.   At  this  time  Mr.  Miller  decided  that  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
fur  trade  life  and  chose  to  return  with  Stuart.   The  three  Kentuckians 
gave  up  the  chance  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  the  opportunity  of  being  re° 
outfitted  for  the  hunt.   They  knew  of  rich  fur  areas  now  and  were  eager 
to  get  them  to  earn  a  fortune. 

They  left  Stuart  near  the  Boise,  Idaho,  area  on  August  30,  1812. 
At  the  same  time  a  party  from  Fort  Astoria  on  the  Pacific  Coast  arrived 
in  the  country  to  trap  the  Boise  River.   Shortly  after  this,  the  three 
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Kentuckians  and  the  party  from  the  west,  who  were  under  Jonn  Reed,  were 
killed  by  Indians, 

These  men  were  typical  of  the  fever  tnat  seemed  to  grip  men  as 
they  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  East  and  moved  into  the  mountains  to 
trapo   Whether  it  was  the  riches  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  fur 
trade,  or  just  the  feeling  of  being  away  from  civilization  where  you  had 
to  depend  upon  your  own  wits,  it  seems  that  once  men  got  out  here  they 
stayed  <, 


North  West  and  Hudson°s  Bay  Company 


The  War  of  1812  caused  a  significant  change  in  the  fur  trade. 
The  British  sent  a  frigate  to  accompany  an  armed  North  West  Company  ship 
to  seize  Astoria  from  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,   The  North  West  Company 
had  already  been  active  on  the  upper  Columbia ,  and  they  now  extended 
operations  to  include  the  whole  Northwest ^   In  1816  they  decided  to 
open  the  Snake  River  Country  to  fur  trade  and  selected  Donald  McKenzie 
for  the  undertaking, 

McKenzie's  first  expeditions  were  quite  successful.   These  trips 
were  into  the  Nez  Perce  area  and  covered  the  years  from  October,  1816, 
to  June,  1818,   His  third  expedition  was  made  up  of  fifty°five  men, 
one  hundred  ninty»five  horses,  and  three  hundred  traps.   They  left  Fort 
Nez  Perce  in  September,  1818,  and  went  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  trap 
the  Boise  River  Country,   From  here  they  followed  the  Snake  River  upstream 
and  eventually  got  as  far  as  the  Bear  River,   McKenzie^s  aims  in  this 
expedition  were  (1)  to  see  the  principal  Snake  chiefs  with  whom  he  had 
not  yet  made  peace,  (2)  to  examine  the  country .^  and  (3)  to  ascertain 
the  state  >cvi  navigation  of  the  Snake  River  with  a  view  to  further  oper- 
ations.  From  Bear  River  the  party  turned  northward  to  skirt  the  Rocky 
Mountains  until  they  reachea  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake,   Then  they 
returned  to  the  Boise  River  and  from  there  on  up  to  Fort  Nez  Perce, 

There  were  approximately  seventy«=.f ive  men  in  the  next  expedition 
of  McKenzie  into  our  axea.   His  principle  aim  on  this  expedition  was  to 
talk  to  the  Indians,  which  he  had  not  done  before.   He  was  met  by  men  at 
the  Skan^naugh  (Boise)  River  with  supplies,  and  "vdiile  there  was  harrassed 
by  Indians,   The  expedition  moved  on  ta   the  Bear  River  where  McKenzie 
took  ten  men  with  him  to  seek  out  the  Indians  while  the  rest  trapped. 
Everything  turned  out  quite  successrully.   The  Indians  were  friendly 
and  the  trapping  was  good.   It  took  one  hundiea  fifty-four  horses  to 
haul  the  furs  back  to  Fort  Hez  Peice, 

The  North  West  Company  and  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  merged  on 
April  5,  1821,  bringing  a  real  change  to  the  Oregon  country.  The  Hud- 
son" s  Bay  men  had  not  been  in  the  area^  and  the  North  West  Company  was 
only  able  to  show  a  profit  in  the  Oregon  Country  because  of  the  Snake 
Country  expeditions,  McKenzie  was  promoted  and  moved  to  another  post, 
leaving  no  one  with  real  experience  to  go  into  the  trapping  area.  One 
of  McKenzie^s  men,  Micnel  Bourdon,  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Snake 
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country  trade,  and  the  expeditions  of  the  next  few  years  were  torn  with 
desertions  and  Indian  pioblemSo 

The  expedition  of  1823  was  led  by  Finan  McDonald,   He  followed 
a  nev?  path  into  the  Snake  countryo   Starting  at  Fort  Nez  Perce  (Walla 
Walla)  they  moved  into  Montana  and  from  there  across  the  Lemhi  pass  to 
enter  Idaho  from  the  north,   Indians  followed  McDonald  into  Idaho  and 
a  battle  restslted.   The  whites  were  mad  at  the  Indians  for  pestering 
them  all  the  way  through  Montana  so  they  decided  to  really  fight  in 
earnest.   They  drove  the  Indians  into  a  bushy  hillside  and  then  set  fire 
to  it.   In  the  end  of  the  battle  chere  were  six  whites  killed  in  compare 
ison  to  sixty=eight  Indians^   McDonald  trapped  on  the  Heniy'^s  Fork  and 
then  returned  to  his  home  base  with  a  lot  of  furs  but  thoroughly  dis= 
gusted  with  the  country.   He  states,  "I  got  safe  home  from  the  Snake 
Country  thank  ,  „  »  and  when  that  country  will  see  me  again  the  beaver 
will  have  a  gold  skin," 

Alexander  Ross  became  the  new  leader  of  the  Snake  Country  expe° 
ditions.   He  searched  the  Salmon  River  Mountains  for  beaver  with  little 
success  but  found  a  lot  when  he  go»t  to  the  Boise  Basin.   He  worked  all 
of  southern  Idaho  and  then  made  his  way  back  to  the  Salmon  area,,   There 
he  was  joined  by  Jedediah  Smith  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  Ross 
allowed  Smith  to  accompany  him  back  to  his  headquarters,  and  the  company 
was  incensed  at  this  policy.   The  Hudson'^s  Bay  people  felt  that  Smith 
was  there  only  to  spy  on  their  operations^   Ross  fell  into  disfavor 
at  this  time  and  was  replaced  by  Peter  Skene  Ogden, 


Peter  Skene  Ogden 


Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  born  about  1794  in  Quebec,   His  father  was 
the  Honorable  Isaac  Ogden,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Quebec,   Ogden 
started  in  the  fur  business  as  a  clerk  for  the  North  West  Company,  but 
after  the  merger  of  the  North  West  and  the  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Oregon  Country,   He  was  requested  to  go  into  the  Snake 
River  Country  to  follow  up  on  the  success  of  the  earlier  expeditions  there, 

The  expedition  consisted  of  over  seventy  people  and  three  hundred 
seventy- two  horses.   He  was  accompanied  by  Jedediah  Smith,  of  the  American 
fur  traders,  who  had  been  visiting  the  British  posts.   They  entered  Idaho 
on  February  11,  1825,  through  the  same  pass  that  Lewis  and  Clark  had 
come  before  them,   Ogden  was  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  trapper  on  the 
Lemhi  River,  and  soon  the  Americans  left  him  to  make  their  way  over  to 
the  Snake  River,   This  was  what  Ogden  wanted,  as  he  didn^t  want  the 
Americans  to  discover  the  rich  trapping  areas  that  he  had  been  told  about 
by  his  predecessors, 

Ogden  crossed  the  mountains  to  trap  down  Day^'s  (Little  Lost) 
River,   They  then  crossed  the  lava  to  arrive  near  present-day  Blackfoot. 
Here  they  trapped  up  the  Blackfoot  River  till  they  reached  the  Portneuf. 
They  worked  the  Portneuf ^  moved  over  to  the  Bear  River,  and  soon  worked 
into  Cache  Valley,   Here  Ogden  met  Americans  under  Johnson  Gardner  and 
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formed  opinions  that  were  to  last  his  life^   Gardner  tried  to  get  Ogden^s 
men  to  desert  him  for  the  better  price  the  Americans  would  offer  for  furs. 
As  a  result  of  the  pressures  of  that  day,  Ogden^s  group  was  reduced  to 
forty«=one.   This  reduction  of  his  group  caused  Ogden'^s  decision  to  re= 
treat o   They  made  their  way  back  into  Idaho  and  to  the  Snake  River „   They 
went  up  the  river,  turning  north  to  cross  through  sands  to  Camas  Creeko 
They  left  Idaho  through  Monida  Pass  to  find  a  rich  beaver  valley  in  Mon= 
tanao   By  September  they  came  back  through  the  pass  to  trap  the  streams 
coming  out  of  the  mountains  along  the  west  side  of  the  Snake  River  Valley. 
At  the  SicKiy  (Wood)  Rivers  they  found  the  same  condition  affecting 
their  men  as  had  affected  previous  parties.,   The  meat  of  the  Beaver 
caused  the  men  to  become  violently  ill  because  the  beaver  had  fed  on  the 
roots  of  the  hemlock^   They  reached  the  Boise  River  in  October  and  then 
made  their  way  up  to  Fort  Waila  Wallao   Ogden  brought  back  large  amounts 
of  beaver  and  caused  considerable  excitement. 

Ogden^s  second  expedition  took  him  into  Oregon.   He  had  fifty 
men  with  nim  when  they  set  out  in  Novembei^  1825,   After  spending  some 
time  in  Oregon,  they  moved  eastward  into  Idahv?„   Here  they  trapped  along 
the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  for  the  whole  of  the  trapping  season. 
He  met  Americans  again,  and,  again,  a  few  of  his  men  deserted.   Ogden 
followed  the  same  trail  home  through  Oregono 

Ogden^s  third  expedition  only  touched  Idaho ^s  western  border 
when  he  came  to  the  Snake  River.   Most  of  the  trip  was  spent  in  Oregon 
and  in  Northern  Califomiao 

Ogden^s  later  life  was  spent  in  and  around  Fort  Vancouver.   He 
became  a  high  company  official  and  was  quite  influential  in  keeping  the 
peace  with  the  IneiianSo   In  18475  he  was  instrumental  in  negotiating 
for  the  return  of  five  men,  eight  women,  and  thirty°four  children  who 
were  being  held  captive  by  Indians.   They  were  the  captives  who  survived 
the  Whitman  Massacre  in  Northern  Idaho. 

The  rest  of  the  Snake  expeditions  were  handled  by  John  Work. 
There  were  a  lot  of  Americans  coming  into  the  Snake  Country  and,  as  a 
result,  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company  decided  to  make  a  fur  desert  of  the  area. 
All  expeditions  after  1829  were  instructed  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  area 
of  fur^beaxing  animals, 

John  Work  went  through  the  whole  of  the  Snake  River  area,  and 
after  he  returned  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  July  20,  1831,  he  had  traveled 
over  one  thousand  miles,  and  repoited  a  scarciry  of  beaver  in  the  country. 


Hugh  Glass 


Thete  are  many  stories  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  moun- 
tain men,  but  few  of  them  can  compare  with  the  ordeal  of  Hugh  Glass,   In 
1822,  William  Ashley  and  Anarew  Henry  had  teamed  up  to  promote  a  fur 
trapping  enterprise.   They  had  hired  such  men  as  Jedediah  Smith,  Jim 
Bridget,  Jim  Betkwourth^,  David  Jackson,  Wi  i  liam  Sublette,  Louis  Vasquez, 
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Edward  Rose,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hugh  Glass,   They  had  left  St.  Louis 
and  were  making  their  way  up  the  Missouri  River  when  the  following  inci«. 
dent  occurred o 

Glass  had  been  detailed  to  hunt  for  the  main  party „  As  he 
approached  a  dense  thicket  a  huge  bear  came  out  co  attack  him„   He  shot 
it,  but  one  shot  was  not  enough  to  stop  the  raging  bear^   It  began  to 
claw  and  rip  at  Glass,   His  shots  and  the  beards  growls  brought  the  rest 
of  the  hunting  party,  who  quickly  disposed  of  the  bear„   Glass  was  a 
mangled  picture  of  human! t/o 

As  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  die  soon,  Henry  offered  a  sum 
of  money  and  asked  for  two  volunteers  to  stay  behind  to  bury  him.   Jim 
Bridger  and  a  trapper  named  Fitzgerald  agreed  to  stay  until  he  died. 
Glass  had  been  in  many  scrapes  before  and  had  always  been  able  to  get 
out  of  them  alivCo   He  had  built  up  a  reputation  of  having  a  channed 
life,  but  it  now  loC'ked  as  if  his  luck  had  run  outo 

Days  passed  with  no  change  in  Glass,  and  the  two  with  him  were 
becoming  worried  about  prowling  Indians  in  the  area,   Fitzgerald  was 
the  experienced  trapper,  Bridger  being  only  nineteen  at  this  time,  and 
he  talked  Bridger  into  abandoning  the  near- lifeless  Glass,   They  left 
the  injured  man^  taking  his  rifle  as  proof  of  his  being  dead,  and  joined 
Henry  at  the  camp  on  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 

Glass  had  not  been  ©ompletely  unconscious  and  knew  chat  he  had 
been  deserted.   He  began  to  drag  himself  with  the  idea  first  of  finding 
water  and  food  and  then  to  get  help.   After  many  days  of  slow  movement, 
with  thirst  and  hunger  staring  at  him  every  day,  he  was  found  by  some 
friendly  Indians,   They  took  him  in  and  after  several  months  had  doc° 
tored  him  to  his  ©Id  self.   The  code  of  the  trappers  decreed  that  the 
lives  of  Bridger  and  Fitzgerald  belonged  to  Glass^,  and  he  set  out  up 
the  river  with  vengenc©  glowing  in  his  heart. 

No  doubt  there  were  some  superstitious  trappers  who  felt  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  ghost  when  Glass  showed  up  at  the  Yellowstone 
camp,   Bridger  was  at  the  camp,  and  it  was  only  at  the  pleading  of  Henry 
to  overlook  a  mistake  of  yo-uth  that  Glass  didn't  kill  him,   Fitzgerald 
was  not  at  the  camp  but  soon  heard  that  Glass  was  after  him.   He  went 
downriver  and  joined  the  Army  for  the  protection  it  would  afford  him. 
Glass  also  went  down  the  river,  but  after  a  talk  with  the  commander  of 
the  post  where  Fitzgerald  was  gave  up  the  idea  of  killing  him,  at  least 
for  the  time  beings 

Fate  being  what  it  is.  Glass  returned  to  the  mountains  to  trap 
while  he  waited  for  Fitzgerald  to  get  out  of  the  army,  and  was  killed 
by  Indians,   Thus,  robbing  him  of  his  revenge. 

This  story  became  one  of  the  legends  among  the  mountain  men,  and 
every  new  man  in  the  trapping  trade  was  informed  of  the  story  to  instill 
in  his  mind  the  need  for  loyalty  to  his  partners. 
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Jedediah  Smith 


By  articles  ©f  agreement  signed  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1826, 
near  the  Grand  Lake  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (probably  in  Cache 
Valley),  Will^aai  H,  Ashley  rsiinqui^shed  his  interest  in  the  fur  business 
to  three  ©f  his  lieutenants,  Jededian  S,,  Smith,  David  £„  Jackson,  and 
William  L„  Sublette,   He  agreed  at  this  time  to  supply  the  new  firm 
with  merchandise  and  to  market  their  furs. 

According  to  Jedediah  Smith's  chief  biographer,  "During  his  eight 
years  in  the  West,  Jedediah  Smxth  made   the  effective  discovery  of  South 
Pass;  he  was  the  first  man  to  reaeh  California  overland  from  the  Amer° 
ican  Frontier,  the  first:  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  first  to  travel 
the  length  and  width  ©f  the  Great  Basin,  the  first  to  reach  Oregon  by 
a  journey  up  the  Califoniia  coast „   He  saw  more  of  the  West  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  and  was  familiar  with  it  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific,  from  Mexico  to  Canada,," 

In  his  first  year  in  the  West  he  had  come  by  way  of  Green  River, 
through  the  Bear  River  Valley  to  the  Snake  River  Plain^   He  was  on  a 
partial  exploring  and  partial  trapping  trip.   He  moved  northward  across 
the  Plain,  up  Birch  Creek,  and  found  Alexander  Ross  on  the  Lemhi  River. 
After  some  discussion  with  Ross  he  decided  to  join  the  Hudson  Bay  group 
to  visit  their  posts  in  the  Northwest  to  ascertain  how  strong  they  were 
there„   He  returned  to  Idaho  with  Peter  Skene  Ogden  the  following  year. 
While  :'n  the  Lemhi  Valley  with  the  Hudson^s  Bay  men  deliberately  dragging 
thfeir  feet,  Smith  and  his  men  forged  ahead  through  deep  snow  to  get  to 
the  Snake  River „ 

In  the  next  few  years  Smith  traveled  all  over  the  West.   He  got 
horses  in  Caiiformia  and  drove  them  up  towards  Fort  Vancouver  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,,   They  were  stolen  from  him  in  Oregon  by  Indians, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  fort  he  was  in  bad  shape.   Dr.  McLoughlin, 
of  the  fort,  helped  him  and  even  sent  men  to  recover  some  of  his  horses. 
This  kindness  of  Dr„  McLoughlin  caused  Smith  to  deeHare  that  he  would 
abandon  the  Snake  River  country  to  the  Hudson "s  Bay  Company „   In  accord- 
ance with  this.  Smith  and  his  two  partners  sold  their  business  on 
August  4,  1830,  to  Thomas  Fit^patrick,  Milton  Sublette,  James  Bridger, 
Henry  Faeb,  and  Babtiste  GervaiSo 

Smith  then  moved  his  interest  to  the  south  of  Idaho,   On  one  of 
his  many  trapping  expeditions  Smith  did  net  return.   An  Indian  showed 
up  at  one  of  tne  forts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies  one  day  with 
the  gun  and  some  of  the  personal  belongings  of  Smithes,   It  was  found 
that  he  had  bought  them  from  another  Indian  who  told  of  their  ambushing 
a  small  group  of  white  men  in  the  hills.   This  was  all  that  was  heard 
from  this  man  who  had  made  such  a  large  impi^int  on  the  history  of  the 
West  in  so  many  areas, 

Tne  men  who  bought  the  fur  company  from  Smith  woiked  extensively 
in  the  Snake  River  area,  but  the  1830° -s  saw  a  decline  of  the  profits  in 
the  fur  trade,  until  by  1840  there  were  few  of  the  companies  still 
workings   Most  of  the  trapping  after  that  time  was  done  by  the  indepen- 
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dent  trapper  who  was  able  to  exist  with  the  Indians  and  still  trade  his 
turs  at  the  forts  that  began  to  spring  up  along  tne  Oregon  Trails 


Jed sdl ah  Smitn  Part  II 


At  twelve  years  ©f  age  Jedediah  Smith  had  decided  that  the  life 
of  a  fur  trapper  was  filled  with  adventureo   At  23  he  knocked  at  the 
door  ot  General  Wiiiiam  Asnley  ana  offered  his  services  as  a  hunter  and 
trapper  on  an  expedition  into  the  western  frontier. 

As  a  hunter  he  cut  his  way  through  tall  timber  interlaced  with 
grape  vines  and  tangled  brushy   Fallen  trees  of  enormous  size  often 
piled  up  one  on  another,  c-v^ergrown  with  nettle  as  tail  as  a  man„   No 
buckskin  could  withstand  the  whip  of  those  nettles  nor  the  sharp  thorns 
of  climbing  rose  bushes  and  buckhom,,   The  insects  were  bloodthirstyo 
Woodticks  burrowed  into  the  skin,  and  mosquitoes  swarmed  in  unbelievable 
numbers.   At  night  Jedediah  often  laid  awake  too  tired  to  sleep,  listening 
to  the  churning  of  the  wild  rivers.. 

Called  the  Knight  in  Buckskin,  Jedediah  traveled  with  his  rifle 
and  Bible  as  constant  companions,  and  he  never  allowed  his  belief  in 
one  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  other.   His  philosophy  was  that  no 
matter  what  trouble  he  met  that  tme   or  the  other  would  solve  it.   They 
called  him  a  mild  man  and  a  Christian,  and  this  alone  set  him  apart  in 
the  mountains. 

Once  while  Ashley  was  trying  to  negotiate  with  an  Indian  tribe, 
word  came  back  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  killed  in  the  camo.   Six 
or  seven  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  men,  x.   y  fou'»it  on  h--  itch 
hidden  ?-m:>rig  rheir  h  rt^:^  ui\t  i "?  most  of  the  animals  had  been  killed, 
then  started  for  the  boats  in  the  stream.   When  his  party  was  in  danger 
Jedediah  was  the  first  to  meet  it  and  the  last  to  leave,  and  this  day 
he  made  his  reputation.   The  battle  was  the  worst  disaster  in  the 
western  fur  trade.   Twelve  men  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded  out  of 
the  party  of  sixty,   (The  second  largest  battle  in  the  fur  trade  era  was 
the  battle  at  Pierre'^s  Hole,  )  Twc  of  the  wounded  died  later,  and  when 
the  boats  stopped  to  bury  them^  Jedediah  stepped  foiward  and  while  the 
men  stood  with  bowed  heads,  offered  a  pswerfui  prayer.   This  was  the  first 
act  of  worship  in  South  Dakota  by  white  men, 

Jedediah,  who  was  to  become  Americans  greatest  explorer,  left 
St,  Louis  with  a  party  and  headed  directly  west,  crossing  the  blistering 
plains  toward  the  Black  Hills^   After  a  hard,  starving  winter^  his  party 
made  their  way  to  the  mountains  and  crossed  tha  Soutn  Pass  in  March, 
the  first  westward  passage  by  Americans, 

He  had  reached  the  farthest  limits  of  the  British  fur  frontier, 
and  now  wanted  to  laxmch  into  the  heart  of  British  domain  and  reach  the 
Columbia.   The  Britisn  had  tried  to  keep  the  Americans  out  and  now  in 
1824  Smith  and  his  six  trappeis  had  burst  upon  the  scene.   They  met  a 
group  of  Britisn  trappers  in  Eastern  Idaho  and  followed  them  back  to  the 
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headquarters  in  northern  IdahOo   He  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Idaho,  and  it 
is  known  that  he  made  a  fruitful  catch  of  beaver  near  the  Big  Lost  River. 

Jedediah  was  the  first  explorer  overland  from  the  American 
frontier  to  California,   When  he  found  the  "river  to  the  sea,"  he  found 
that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  San  Joaquin,,   He  traded  for  horses  in 
California  and  made  a  name  for  himself  there. 

It  was  said  of  Jedediah  that  he  made  the  lone  wilderness  his 
place  of  worship,  the  mountain  top  his  altar,  and  that  he  made  religion 
an  active,  practical  principle  from  which  nothing  could  seduce  him. 
There  was  a  stemess  about  his  life  -«  he  showed  no  interest  in  women, 
did  not  use  tobacco,  and  drank  sparinglyo 

In  1831  he  was  leading  a  party  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,   They 
were  in  need  of  water,,   Jedediah  went  off  to  look  for  water  and  was  never 
seen  again,,   Commanches  told  of  his  death,  as  they  were  the  ones  that 
killed  him. 


Pierre^'s  Hole  Rendezvous 


The  Pierre^s  Hole  Rendezvous  received  more  publicity  than  any 
of  the  other  meetings  of  the  trappers  in  the  era  of  their  activity. 
There  were  not  less  than  nine  participants  who  wrote  at  full  length 
regarding  their  experiences  at  this  gatherings   The  gathering  had  been 
set  for  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  due  to  pressure  from  the  Amer» 
ican  Fur  Company,  it  was  changed  to  get  it  into  an  area  less  controlled 
by  one  company.   W„  A„  Ferris,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  said, 
"Pierre^s  Hole  has  been  selected  as  a  pleasant  place  for  a  general  ren<= 
dezvous  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  Mr„  Vanderburg,  and  ourselves, 
It  receives  its  name  from  an  Iroquois  chieftan,  who  first  discovered  it 
and  who  was  killed  in  182  7  on  the  source  of  the  Jefferson  River." 

OsboiTi  Russell  described  the  area  of  the  Rendezvous  thuslys 
"This  valley  lies  north  and  south  in  an  oblong  form,  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  ten  wide,  sorrounded,  except  on  the  north  by  wild  and  rugged 
mountains i  the  east  range  resembles  mountains  piled  on  mountains  and 
capped  with  three  spiral  peaks  which  pierce  the  clouds.  .  „  .  The  Snake 
Indians  called  them  "The  Hoary  Headed  Fathers,^" 

Nathaniel  Wyeth  and  William  Sublette  arrived  at  the  Rendezvous 
on  July  8,  1832.   Wyeth  recorded  upon  his  arrival  the  presence  of  one 
hundred- twenty  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perce,  eighty  lodges  of  Flatheads,  a 
company  of  ninety  trappers  under  Mr.  Dripps^  of  Dripps  and  Font ene lie 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  one  nundred  men  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company,   After  the  general  business  of  the  gathering  had  been  taken 
care  of  and  the  areas  of  the  next  yeat "s  hunt  discussed,  the  groups 
began  to  break  up.   Wyeth  and  Sublette  left  the  camp  southwards  and  soon 
discovered  a  long  line  of  Indians  coming  out  of  Teton  Pass. 

The  Indians  weie  Blackfeet  and  numbered  some  one  hundied~f i fty 
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men,  women,  and  children^  The  Indians  made  peaceful  overtures,  but  a 
trapper  and  a  Flathead  Indian,  who  both  had  severe  grievances  towards 
the  Blackfeet,  rode  forward  and,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  slew  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  BlaOsieeto  Tne  Indians  at  ©nee  set  about  to  fight,  as 
they  felt  they  were  facing  a  small  grcup  of  meno  Sublette  had  sent  a 
rider  to  the  main  camp  and  soon  there  were  swarms  of  reinforcements 
arriving  at  the  sceneo 

The  Blackfeet  made  themselves  a  fort  of  branches  thrown  up  in 
front  of  a  deep  w©od„   From  behind  this  they  had  some  protection,  but 
the  trappers  were  fighting  from  a  relatively  open  position,,   Sublette 
took  over  the  leadership  of  the  trappers  and  soon  there  was  an  inpouring 
of  fireo   The  battle  raged  for  most  of  the  day^  During  pauses  in  the 
firing  the  Indians  of  the  two  sides  would  talk  to  eaeh  other  to  hurl 
insults  and  try  to  scare  the  other  sid€„  During  one  of  these  pauses  the 
friendly  Nez  Perce  Indians  interpreted  some  Blackfeet  taunts  to  mean 
that  a  large  force  of  Indians  were  attacking  the  main  camp  of  the  Ren= 
dezvous.   Immediately  a  large  force  of  the  men  set  out  to  help„   It 
was  morning  by  the  time  they  returned  with  the  news  that  it  had  been 
a  false  alarmo 

Upon  investigation  of  the  breastwork  that  the  Blackfeet  had  been 
using,  it  was  found  to  be  empuy^   The  Indians  had  slipped  out  in  the 
night  leaving  their  dead.   The  Blackf©ot  losses  amounted  to  twenty=six 
men,  and  the  trappers  lost  thirteen  men,  seven  of  them  being  Nez  Perce „ 
This  battle  has  gone  down  ?.n  history  as  being  the  second  ia:rgest  between 
the  trappers  and  Indians^ 

The  rendezvoiiis  in  Pierre^ s  Hole  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  singular  gatherings  ©v^r  held  in  the  moantaiaus,  and  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  trade,  A  great  change  was  beginning 
to  come  over  the  businass„   The  field  was  no  longer  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  alone„   Tne  powerful  opposition  of  eh©  American  Fur  Company 
had  evidently  come  to  stayo   Wyeth  haa  entered  the  country,  and  although 
his  present  condition  amounted  to  nothing^  there  was  no  telling  what  a 
man  of  his  energy  might  yet  accomplisho   Finally  there  was  Captain 
Bonneville,  backed  by  New  York  capitalists^  invading  the  mountains  with 
a  formidable  part 


ISSathan-iiel  Wyeth 

Nathaniel  J„  Wyeth  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  West  in 
1832  when  he  came  to  the  rendezvous  in  Pierre^s  Hole„   From  there  he  had 
gone  across  Idaho  to  Fort  Vancouvero   He  had  explored  th©  Willamete 
Valley  and  knew  of  the  possibilities  of  people  being  able  to  settle 
there.   Upon  his  return  in  1833  he  had  been  filled  with  thoughts  of 
starting  a  salmon  industry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River o   He  had 
always  been  a  successful  businessman  and  it  was  not  hard  tor  him  to  get 
people  interested  in  backing  him  for  a  business  effort  in  the  Oiegon 
country,  especially  since  he  had  returned  to  the  East  with  one  hundred 
sixty-nine  packs  of  beaver  and  the  promise  of  being  able  to  supply  some 
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of  the  fur  companies  at  the  next  year°s  rendezvous,,   He  organized  the 
Columbia  River  Fishing  and  Trading  Company  to  adopt  Astor^s  earlier  plan 
of  trading  on  the  PacifiCo 

On  Aprii  28,  1843,  Nathaniel  Wyeth  left  Independence  with  fifty° 
eight  men.   Two  of  the  men  were  botanists,  two  were  missionaries,  and 
the  rest  were  assorted  trappers „   They  arrived  at  the  Green  River  Ren° 
dezvous  in  the  middle  of  June,   The  exact  details  of  the  agreement 
between  Wyeth  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  have  not  been  found, 
but  after  his  arrival  they  refused  to  honor  the  contract  for  supplies 
Wyeth  had  brought  them„   William  Sublette  had  arrived  at  the  Rendezvous 
before  Wyeth  presenting  his  claim  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  men  for  debts 
owed  to  him.   They  had  been  forced  to  trade  with  Sublette  and  had  few 
furs  left  when  Wyeth  arrived. 

As  a  result,  Wyeth  had  a  surplus  of  supplies„   With  the  know° 
ledge  that  there  were  several  fur  companies  working  in  the  Snake  River 
Valley,  he  decided  to  move  there  to  establish  a  fort  to  trade  with  them. 
Upon  arriving  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  Wyeth  set  about  to  find  a  spot 
to  errect  a  fort.   His  journal  entry  of  July  14,  1834,  states,  "Went 
down  the  river  about  3  miles  and  found  a  location  for  a  fort  and  succeeded 
and  killed  a  Buffaloe  near  the  spot,"  This  does  not  seem  like  an  appro= 
priate  statement  when  the  importance  of  the  fort  to  the  later  travel  in 
that  area  is  considered,  but  at  that  time  Wyeth  felt  that  the  fort  was 
going  to  be  just  a  way  to  get  rid  of  his  supplies^ 

Wyeth  left  Fort  Hall  in  August,  i834,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
the  Snake  River  downstream,  but  on  the  north  side.   He  finally  crossed 
the  river  to  continue  his  journey  to  Waiia  Waiia^   He  moved  on  down  the 
Columbia  River  to  build  Fort  William  at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River.   Here  he  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  British  traders  and  they 
soon  undercut  his  business,  causing  him  to  sell  out  to  them„   This 
ended  Wyeth °s  ventures  in  the  West  as  a  fur  trapper  or  businessman^ 

A  good  portion  of  the  men  that  Wyeth  had  left  at  Fort  Hall  had 
become  independent  trappers.   The  change  from  being  a  company  man  to 
one  that  was  free  to  make  his  own  decisions  was  accompanied  with  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  relief  and  joy,   Osbom  Russell  expressed  his 
feelingss   "The  time  for  which  myself  and  all  of  Mr.  Wyeth ^s  men  were 
engaged  had  recently  expired,  so  that  now  I  was  independent  of  the  world 
and  no  longer  to  be  termed  a  " greenhorn „ ^  At  least  I  determined  not 
to  be  so  green  as  to  bind  myseli  to  an  arbitrary  Rocky  Mountain  Chieftain 
to  be  kicked  over  hill  and  dale  at  his  pleasure/'   These  men  roamed  at 
will  over  the  country  of  Eastern  Idaho  trapping  and  then  meeting  at  the 
rendezvous  to  sell  their  furs  to  one  of  the  companies  there„ 


Fort  Hall 


Wyeth »s  party  wasted  no  time  in  getting  their  fort  built  just 
south  of  present  day  Blackfoot.   On  the  18th  of  July,  1834,  Oiborne 
Russell  described  the  fort  building  by   saying,  "We  commenced  the  fort. 
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which  was  a  stockade  eighty  feet  square,  built  of  cottonwo-od  trees  set 
on  end,  sunk  two  and  one^half  feet  in  the  ground  and  standing  about 
fifteen  feet  above,  with  two  bastions  eight  feet  square  at  the  oppostie 

angles^   On  the  4th  of  August  the  fort  was  completed."  The  fort  was 
named  Fort  Hall  in  honor  of  Henry  Hall,  senior  partner  of  Messrs „  Henry 

Hall,  Tucker,  Williams,  and  Nathaniel  Wyetho 

With  Wyeth  at  Fort  Hall  was  Reverend  Jason  Leeo   On  July  27, 

he  conducted  the  first  formal  Protestant  religious  observance  to  be  held 

in  the  vast  interior  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  MountainSo   The  Hudson<^s 
Bay  people  were  worried  about  the  presence  of  an  American  trading  post 
so  close  to  their  own  intersst,   McLoughlin,  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
received  word  from  his,  headquarters  that  he  must  endeavor  to  put  Wyetn 
out  of  business  by  steady,  well-regulated  oppositioRo   McLoughlin  was 
the  Hudson "s  Bay  man  in  charge  of  the  whole  Oregon  Country „   He  was 
convinced,  however,  that  Wyeth^s  whole  enterprise  was  unsound  and  that 
there  was  no  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  actively  opposing  it^ 

McLoughlinOg  forecast  about  Wyeth  soon  came  true,   Wyeth  was 
soon  having  a  hard  time  finding  enough  supplies  to  keep  his  enterprise 
goingo   Wyeth  proposed  withdrawing  if  the  company  would  supply  him  for 
a  time  but  Hudson'' s  Bay  felt  that  they  should  oppose  him  with  the  idea 
of  forcing  him  out^   Under  the  action  of  McLoughlin,  a  compromise  was 
met  by  which  the  Hudson '^s  Bay  Company  bought  the  fort  from  Wyeth  in 
1837o   The  total  price  paid  to  Wyeth  by  the  company  for  Fort  Hall  came 
to  eight  thousand,  one  hundred  seventy=nine  dollats  and  ninety°eight 
cents ^ 

The  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company  wasted  no  time  in  taking  over  the  fort. 
Suggestions  were  even  made  at  this  time  to  send  men  down  the  Colorado 
River  to  trap  clear  to  California,   Now  that  the  company  had  a  strong= 
hold  in  the  country,  they  wanted  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible. 
In  1842=.3  Fort  Hall  bought  2,500  beaver  skins„   In  1845=6  the  fort 
bought  1,600  beaver  skins  and  a  few  others  bringing  the  total  value  of 
three  thousand  pounds.   Things  were  not  doing  as  well  as  the  company 
wished,  but  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  impression  that  as  long  as 
they  were  there  the  country  was  to  ba  regarded  as  being  British, 

Fort  Hall  became  an  important  place  in  the  immigration  towards 
the  Oregon  and  California  country.  As  early  as  1844  the  records  kept  at 
the  fort  showed  that  one  thousand  people  had  come  through  headed  for 
Oregon  and  another  two  hundred  headed  f<&r  California,   Hudson^s  Bay 
Company ''s  official  policy  was  one  to  help  immigrants  only  to  the  extent 
of  being  paid  and  polite.   They  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  affording 
accessories  to  them.   They  continued  to  operate  the  fort  after  the  1846 
Oregon  Boundary  Question  was  settled,  and  it  was  not  until  1856  that 
they  abandoned  the  fort  because  of  the  lack  of  trade  and  the  Indian 
unrest  that  was  beginning.   In  the  treaty  of  July  1,  1863,  for  the  »'Final 
Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  Hudson^ s  Bay  and  Puget  So^und  Agricul<= 
tural  Companies,"  Fort  Hall  was  one  of  the  posts  for  which  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  claimed  payment. 

Fort  Hall  today  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  American  Falls 
reservoir.   The  exact  site  of  the  fort  has  been  determined  by  the 
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unearthing  of  old  wagon  parts  and  relics  by  Ezra  Meekero   It  is  about 
ten  inij.es  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf  Rivera   In  the  spring 
when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  high,  the  road  to  the  fort  and  its 
monument  is  covered  with  water o 


Christopher  (Kit)  Carson 


Christopher  (Kit)  Carson  has  received  more  fame  from  his  being 
a  guide  to  the  army  and  to  wagon  trains  than  from  his  activities  in  the 
fur  trade,  but  he  did  spend  some  years  gaining  experience  in  Eastern 
Idaho  thac  was  to  help  him  iater.   In  1831 ^  Cat  son  was  working  with 
FitzpatricK,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.   He  trapped  up  the 
Sweetwater  River  into  Jackson's  Hole  and  than  moved  across  Teton  pass, 
through  Pierre^s  Hole,  across  the  Snake  River  Vajlley  to  the  head  of 
the  Salmon  River^   In  the  spring  of  1832  he  was  trapping  the  Bear  River. 
He  moved  over  to  the  Green  River  and  then  turned  south  to  go  on  to  the 
Arkansas  River. 

By  1834,  Carson  was  back  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,   He  wintered 
at  the  forks  of  the  Snake  River  near  the  Menan  Buttes,  some  sixty  miles 
above  Fort  Hall.   Carson  spent  the  spring  of  1835  trapping  on  the  Snake 
and  Green  Rivers,   In  September  he  set  out  on  a  circular  trip  that  took 
him  through  the  Yellowstone  Park  Country,  along  the  Big  Horn  River,  into 
the  Three  Forks  Country  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  back  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Snake  River,  where  he  winteredo   In  1836  he  made  his 
way  into  the  Great  Basin  area  of  Utan„ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1836,  Carson  had  all  of  his  horses  stolen 
from  him  while  he  was  at  Fort  Hallo   He  searched  the  area  in  vain  for 
the  Indians  responsible,,   He  went  from  there  to  take  part  in  the  Horse 
Creek  or  Green  River  Rendezvous^.   Then  he  joined  up  with  an  experienced 
group  under  Fontene.Lie  to  go  into  tne  Yellowstone  area.   By  1839  he  was 
an  experienced  traveler  as  well  as  an  accompliishsd  trapper.   He  had 
traveled  throughout  the  Northwest  and  some  areas  of  the  Southwest » 

This  year  he  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall,  trapping  the 
Snake  River,  over  into  the  Salmon  country,  down  to  the  Snake  again, 
working  the  Raft  River  and  Goose  Creek „   After  returning  to  Fort  Hall, 
he  moved  northward  to;  go  into  the  Three  Forks  Country  again.   It  is  no 
wonder  that  whenever  anyone  wanted  an  experienced  guide  to  take  them 
to  areas  in  the  West  they  would  ask  tor  Carson  o?  at  least  consult  him 
on  the  country  to  be  traveled „   He  spent  time  moving  around  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  land  ne  was  working.   This  was  a  valuable  asset  to 
-him  when  the  Army  came  to  make  expiorationSo   These  later  experiences 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  entrance  of  John  C„  Fremont  into  the  West. 
Carson  was  one  of  his  guides. 
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Captain  Bonneville 


Benjamin  Lo  E,    Bonneville  was  educated  at  the  West  Point  Academyo 
His  military  service  took  him  to  the  frontier  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  fur  traders  and  trappers  of  the  mountains „   Here  he  formed  his 
plans  to  explore  the  West  and  to  enter  into  the  trading  business.   He 
was  able  to  ©btain  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Army  with  the  under° 
standing  that  he  would  coiieet  information  about  the  Indians  and  th^ 
country c   He  had  some  strong  backers  in  his  venture  financially,  and  he 
had  enough  spirit  for  all  concerned. 

On  May  I,  18325  Captain  Bonneville  took  his  departure  from  Fort 
Osage,  on  tne  Missouri  River,,  to  go  inland  to  the  wiidemesSo   Most  of 
the  one  hundred  ten  men  that  were  with  him  were  experienced  hunters 
and  trappers o   Instead  of  taking  the  usual  means  ©f  transportation  with 
mules  and  paeknorses,  they  took  wagonSo   Bonneville  flet  this  would  save 
time  in  packing  and  unpacking  at  each  evening  stop. 

Bonneville  was  headed  for  Pierre°s  Hole  to  join  in  the  rendez= 
vous  for  the  year.  He  arrived  about  a  month  after  the  historic  battle 
with  the  Blackfeet  but  still  described  tne  battle  from  the  accounts 
which  were  given  to  him  there.  He  moved  through  Pierre^s  Hole,  down  the 
Teton  River,  across  the  Snake  River,  past  Mud  Lake,  up  Birch  Creek,  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lemhi  River,  Here  they  met  friendly  Indians  and 
decided  to  make  their  winter  quarters  on  the  Salmon  River o 

They  built  a  temporary  fortification,  and  Bonneville  divided 
the  men^   Twenty  were  to  stay  at  the  heme  base  and  the  rest  were  divided 
into  three  brigades  to  do  trapping  in  the  area.   It  was  a  bad  winter, 
and  food  became  scarce,   Bonneville  states,  "Now  and  then  there  was  a 
scanty  meal  of  fish  or  wild  fowl,  occasionally  an  antelope^  but  frequently 
the  cravings  of  hunger  had  to  be  appeased  witn  roots,  or  the  flesh  of 
wolves  and  muskrats," 

The  Nez  Perce  that  wintered  with  Bonneville  continually  amazed 
him  with  their  religious  principles.,   They  would  not  hunt  on  their 
Sabbath  Day,   They  had  a  religious  ceremony  before  they^  went  out  to  hunt. 
They  were  always  able  to  exhibit  great  faith.   He  commented,  "They  are, 
certainly,  more  like  a  nacion  of  saints  than  a  horde  of  savages," 

Bonneville^s  Fort  on  the  Salmon  River  was  a  full  enjoyment  of 
his  wishes.   He  was  leading  a  hunter's  life  in  the  wilderness.   Many 
of  his  trapping  parties  were  harrassed  by  the  Blackfeet,  but  no  deaths 
were  recorded  in  the  time  they  spent  in  their  winter  quarters.   He  spent 
the  time  getting  an  account  of  the  Indians  and  their  way  of  life.   In 
the  spring  he  went  down  to  the  Green  River  to  attend  the  rendezvous 
there  and  to  give  new  assignments  to  his  men  who  haa  been  owe   trapping 
and  were  to  meet  him  there. 

This  year  Bonneville  sent  out  ^ne  party  of  men  who  eventually 
got  all  the  way  to  California  in  their  travels,   Bonneville  himself , 
spent  the  year  in  the  Crow  country  around  tne  Wind  River  Mountains  in 
Wyoming,   They  then  attended  the  next  summer  rendezvous  at  Bear  Lake, 
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From  here,  ne  moved  into  Southern  Idaho.   Bonneville  spent  considerable 
time  trapping  in  the  area  and  was  continually  on  the  move.   At  one  time 
he  went  up  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  Washington  to  check  on  the  Hud son °s 
Bay  Company  progress,  but  returned  quickly  as  he  was  refused  supplies 
there„ 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1835,  Bonneville  moved  to  the  Wind  River 
area,,   From  there  he  continued  eastward  to  end  his  mountain  careerc 
When  asked  of  his  accomplishments,  he  stated,  "I  was  the  first  to  take 
wagons  through  the  South  Pass  and  the  first  to  recognize  the  Green  River 
as  the  Colorado  of  the  Westo"  He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  tne  Indians  of  the  West  and  to  the  workings  of  the  Hudson^ s 
Bay  Company o 


John  Co  Fremont 


John  C,  Fremont  was  the  second  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  come  into  Idaho,  Lewis  and  Clark 
having  preceded  him.   His  father-in-law  was  the  influential  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Benton^   Using  his  influence,  Benton  was  able  to  get  Fremont 
advanced  in  the  army  and  also  put  in  charge  of  an  exploring  party  to 
select  sites  for  military  posts  along  the  Oregon  Trail.   With  their  eyes 
keyed  to  future  developments,  the  expedition  was  also  to  watch  for  a 
possible  railroad  line  passageway  through  the  mountainSo 

Fremcnt  left  on  May  30,  1843,  from  Kansas  City  to  begin  his 
explorations  in  the  Westo   They  were  following  what  was  generally  called 
the  Oregon  Trailo   Shortly  after  entering  Idaho  the  party  was  attacked 
by  a  group  of  Snake  Indians,   The  war  party  was  described,  "With  guns 
and  naked  swords,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows^   Indians  entirely  naked, 
and  warriors  fully  dressed  for  war,  with  the  long  red  streamers  of  cheir 
war  bonnets  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  ail  mingled  together  in  bravery 
for  savage  warfare/'  Before  an  actual  battle  ensued,  Fremont  was  able 
to  bring  his  peaceful  intentions  to  the  fore,  and  the  Indians  were 
quieted  down. 

There  were  a  lot  of  immigrants  on  the  trail  and  supplies  were 
hard  to  obtain  at  the  few  posts  that  were  in  existence.   Fremont  sent 
Kit  Carson  ahead  of  the  main  party  to  obtain  supplies  at  Fort  Hall„ 
When  the  main  patty  arrived  they  found  that  Carson  was  the  only  one  with 
supplies  as  theli  had  teen  a  large  amount  of  immigrants  that  year  using 
up  stocks,   Fremont  had  supplies  for  his  group  only  because  he  had  been 
fores ighted  enough  to  send  Carson  out  ahead,, 

Fremont  left  Foit  Hail  to  follow  and  survey  the  trail  along  the 
Snake  River  to  Fort  Boise.   From  here  the  party  left  the  liver,  crossed 
the  Blue  Mountains  to  Foit  WaUa  Walla,   They  then  proceeded  down  the 
Columbia  River  to  arrive  at  Fort  Vancouver  November  7,  18^3, 

Fremont  turned  southward  alter  leaving  Fort  Vancouver  to  make 
his  way  across  Oregon,  into  Nevada,  down  the  east  side  of  the  Sierras, 
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across  them  into  California  near  Lake  Tahoe,  do"wn  central  California, 
back  east  to  the  Mohave  River 5  through  Las  Vegas,  northeast  through 
Utah,  east  at  Utah  Lake,  across  Colorado  to  Pueble^  by  Bent'^s  Fort 
to  arrive  back  at  Kansas  City  on  July  15,  1844^   A  most  incredible 
journey  to  have  covered  so  much  area  in  just  over  a  year^   This  trip 
did  a  lot  to  enhance  his  reputation  with  the  army  and  to  popularize 
the  West  among  those  people  of  the  East  who  wera  contemplating  a 
move  in  the  near  future,, 

Fremont's  third  expedition  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 
He  went  back  to  California  on  a  surveying  expedition  and  became  involved 
in  the  California  revolution^   On  his  official  surveying  trip  he  had 
a  small  canon  and  several  well°armed  men.   His  entry  into  the  revolt 
was  so  successful  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
California  and  became  the  first  civil  governor  of  that  newly=acquired 
territory,,   Fremont  disobeyed  the  command  of  the  military  superior 
that  came  Into  California  during  the  Mexican  War  in  1846,   As  a  result 
of  his  insubordination  Fremont  was  taken  back  to  Washington  as  a  prisoner 
and  faced  a  courtmartial^   Fremknt  was  well  enmigh  liked  that  the 
penalty  for  his  misdeed  was  only  a  dismisai  from  the  army  and  he 
became  a  civiliano 

Fremont  was  in  Idaho  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  of  the  organized 
companies  still  working  at  finding  the  beaver^   The  pressures  of  low 
prices  and  no  large  beaver  areas  to  work  had  combined  to  drive  the  companies 
out.   There  were  still  a  few  of  the  independent  trappers  around,  but  it 
was  becoming  increasingly  hard  for  them  to  make  a  living,  and  many  of 
them  were  finding  it  easier  t©  grow  some  vegetables  and  raise  livestock 
to  supplement  their  meager  incomes „   The  absence  of  the  large  company 
brigades  had  caused  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  towards 
the  independent  trappero   Now  the  trapper  was  better  off  to  be  a  member 
of  the  tribe  or  he  could  easily  be  robbed „   Contempt  for  the  white  man 
was  beginning  to  develope,  which  was  increased  with  the  coming  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  advance  of  settlers  into  Idaho.   Gone  was  the 
working  rapport  that  the  mountain  man  shared  with  the  primitive  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 


The  Beginnings  of  Missions 


In  1831  a  Nez  Perce  and  Flathead  Indian  delegation  arrived  in 
St„  Louis  to  learn  more  of  the  white  man's  religionc   Their  own  religious 
beliefs  were  in  some  respects  very  close  to  the  Christian  beliefs  of 
a  few  of  the  trappers „   The  missionary  press  of  the  day  picked  up  the 
cry  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  to  the  Indians  to  answer  their 
"Macedonian  calio"  The  response  to  this  call  was  immediate  and  successful. 
In  1834,  Jason  Lee  and  other  Methodists  set  out  for  the  Oregon  Country. 
Presbyterians  came  out  the  next  year,.   Soon  there  was  a  regular  stream 
of  missionaries  coming  into  the  Nofthwesto   These  men  were  devoted  to 
their  cause  and  had  no  thought  of  the  financial  gain  that  might  eventually 
be  theirs. 


In  1835  two  men  were  accepted  by  the  American  Missionary  Board 
to  go  to  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  area  to  preacho   They  were  Samuel 
Parker  and  Marcus  Whitmano   They  traveled  with  the  American  Pur  Company 
as  far  west  as  the  Green  River  Rendezvous,   Here  they  split,  as  Whitman 
could  see  the  need  to  return  and  plead  for  more  missionaries„   Parker 
went  on  to  stait  work  with  the  Indians  and  to  get  a  better  survey  of 
their  needs^   Parker  stated^  "My  leading  object  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  remote  Indian  tribes  and  their  dispostition 
in  regard  to  teachers  of  Christianity,  yet  a  careful  attention  was  given 
to  the  geography  of  the  country,  with  its  productions j  forests  and 
praires,  mountains  and  valleys,  its  mineral  and  geological  structure, 
and  all  the  various  aspects  of  its  physical  condition."  With  this  type 
of  goal  in  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  description  and 
detail  in  Parker's  own  account  of  his  travels^ 

Parker  left  the  rendezvous  to  travel  north  into  Jackscn  Hole. 
From  here  he  crossed  the  Teton  Pass  to  enter  Pierre's  Hole.   He  visited 
the  site  of  the  Indian  battle  there  and  makes  comments  about  it  that 
were  discussed  fully  above  in  the  section  on  rendezvous^ 

From  Pierre®s  Hole  they  went  northwestward  to  the  Snake  River 
Valley^   They  crossed  Henry'' s  Fork  of  the  Snake  and  headed  towards  the 
Salmon  River  Valley  area,  where  he  was  to  meet  with  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians.   All  the  way  across  the  valley  Parker  keeps  careful  account 
of  the  geography  of  the  area  and  makes  many  side  notes  as  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life,, 

Parker  wintered  with  these  Indians  near  Fort  Vancouver  and  then 
departed  by  boat  to  go  back  East  via  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian  Island,) 
Upon  arriving  in  the  East  he  made  a  favorable  report  which  influenced 
others  to  make  plans  to  come  to  the  Oregon  Country,,   Parker  was  effective 
by  use  of  lectures  and  pamphlets  in  encouraging  not  only  missionaries 
to  go  to  the  Northwest,  but  he  also  convinced  many  people  of  the 
advantages  in  moving  to  Oregon  to  make  a  new  home^ 


More  on  Missions  in  Idaho 


On  August  27,  1835,  Henry  H„  Spaulding  was  chosen  by  the 
American  Missionary  Board  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  the 
West.   He  teamed  up  with  Marcus  Whitman  and  their  wives  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  the  Indians,   They  left  in  the  early  summer  of  1836 
traveling  west  from  St.  Louis  in  wagons^   They  arrived  at  the  Green 
River  Rendezvous  on  the  6th  of  July,   There  they  could  not  be  convinced 
to  abandon  their  wagons  and  took  them  on  to  Fort  Hall^   Here  they  con=. 
verted  the  wagons  into  carts  and  continued  on  their  way.   At  Fort 
Boise  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  carts  as  well^   Their  destination 
was  to  get  to  the  fort  at  Walla  Walla, 

The  Reverend  Spaulding  was  impressed  with  their  labors  with 
the  Indians  and  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  the  followings  "„,.and 
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all  America  with  her  gold  and  happiness  could  not  purchase  a  place  for 
me  in  the  states.  If  I  must  leave  these  poor  heathen  standing  thick 
around,  pleading  with  their  own  tongues,  actually,  foi  the  bread  of 
eternal  life," 

In  1838  Reverend  and  Mrs„  Elkanah  Walker,  Mr,  and  MrSo  William 
Gray,  Reverend  and  Mr So  Gushing  Eel Is,  and  Reverend  and  Mrs^  A,  B. 
Smith  went  to  the  Oregon  country  to   reinforce  the  missionaries  that 
were  already  thereo  After  this  there  were  missionaries  with  almost 
every  group  of  immigrants  that  came  through  the  Fort  Hall  supply  station. 

The  diaries  of  six  of  these  first  lady  missionaries  and  wives 
have  been  published  and  form  a  very  interesting  look  at  the  rigors  ©f 
living  in  the  Westo   The  trip  West  was  taken  by  Whitman  and  Spaulding 
with  their  wives  is  chronicled  by  the  women  from  their  point  of  view. 
Spaulding  had  once  been  turned  down  by  Whitman °s  wife  concerning  a 
proposal  for  marriage^   This  caused  him  to  remarkg  "I  will  not  go 
into  the  same  mission  with  Narcissa  for  I  question  her  judgement.'* 
He  finally  reconciled  himself  to  take  the  journey „   These  two  couples 
traveled  together  sharing  the  same  tent  and  wagon  on  their  whole 
trip  with  the  Whitmans  being  newly  married  and  the  Spaulding 's  having 
been  married  for  a  couple  of  years.   The  diaries  of  these  cwo  women 
are  facinating  in  their  descriptions  of  life  in  a  tent  when  they  were 
used  to  living  in  a  good  style.   The  views  of  the  lives  of  these 
women  and  how  they  existed  in  this  primitive  situation  are  illustrated 
in  the  two  volumes  of  diasr/ies  entitled^  First  White  Women  over  the 
RockieSo 


The  Catholic  Missionaries 


It  was  natural  for  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  to  extend  them- 
selves to  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,   They  were  already  strong  in 
the  northern  areas  of  Idaho,  and  most  of  the  Hudson °s  Bay  Company  men 
were  Catholic.   On  March  27,  1840,  Jesuit  Father  Pierre  J^  DeSmet 
left  St.  Louis  to  travel  westward  with  fur  trader  Andrew  Dripps  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  At  the  rendezvous  at  Green  River  that  year, 
he  was  met  by  ten  Flathead  Indians  wh©  were  to  guide  him  to  their 
country. 

They  went  north  of  the  Green  River  to  meet  the  main  body  of 
Flatheads  at  Pierre^s  Hole,   There  were  some  sixteen  hundred  Flatheads 
there,  and  Father  DeSmet  performed  his  first  religious  exercise  in  the 
Northwest  in  this  basin.,   They  moved  out  of  Pierre°s  Hole  to  the  Snake 
River,  which  they  traveled  upstream  t©  its  source  at  Henry'^s  Lake, 

All  through  Father  DeSmet °s  journey  he  was  keeping  a  careful 
diary  of  all  of  the  events  that  happened  and  of  all  the  country  he  was 
passing  through.   They  arrived  at  Henry^s  Lake  on  July  22,  1840,   A 
stone  was  later  found  near  Henry°s  Lake  with  an  engraving  that  said, 
"Sanctus  Ignatius  Patronus  Montium,   Die  Julii  23,  1840,"  Fiom  Henry^s 
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Lake  the  party  went  on  over  to  the  Three  ForRs  Country  of  Montana, 
where  DeSmet  became  convinced  that  more  missionaries  were  needed  in 
that  wild  countryo   He  Immediately  returned  to   the  East  to  procure 
more  heipo 

On  nis  second  trip  west.  Father  DeSmet  foliowed  a  different 
path.   He  left  St.  Louis  on  April  iOj,  1841,  and  foliowed  the  Oregon 
Trail  to  Fort  Hail.,   Then  they  turiied  northeast  to  pass  the  buttes 
near  the  junction  of  Henry "s  and  South  Forks  of  the  Snake  River.   They 
turned  north  here  and  followed  almost  exactly  the  present  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  route  n©rth  to  Dear  Lodge  Valley,   This  group  brought 
several  missionaries  with  them  and  tn&y  opened  the  way  for  many  of  the 
Catholic  Father  to  nelp  the  Indians. 

Father  DeSmet^s  Labors  were  with  the  Flatheads,  Coeur  d^Alenes, 
Pend  Oreilles  and  KutenaiSo   He  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
a  mission  on  the  Sto  Joe  Rii.er  and  also  the  Coeur  d'^Alene  mission^ 
The  first  Catholic  cnurch  in  Idaho  was  founded  in  1853  at  Coeur  d^Alene 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Fathet  DeSmet o 


A  Concluding  Statement  on  the  Fur  Traae 


The  era  of  the  fur  trade  in  Idaho  lasted  for  some  fifty  years. 
In  the  earlier  period  there  was  a  large  narvest  to  be  made,  but  as  is 
often  the  case^  the  good  thing  did  not  lasto   When  tne  companies  moved 
in,  the  beaver  began  to  disappear.   By  the  i830^s  the  heights  had  been 
reachea  and  tne  downward  trend  in  the  fur  business  began.   By  the  I840''s 
most  of  the  companies  had  broken  up,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  independent 
trappers  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  anyone  that  happened  by.   The 
trapper  at  times  planted  a  garden  and  had  a  small  area  which  he  called 
his  own.   He  was  beginning  to  settle  down. 

A  gooa  description  of  the  trapper  in  general  is  given  by  Merrill 
D.  Bea'jl  and  Merle  W.  Wells  in  their  book  Hijtoj^^f^Jdaho g  "Surely  the 
Idaho  trappers  were  a  reckless  breed  of  men.   Coming  from  almost  every= 
where,  they  enacted  a  saga  that  reads  like  an  epoch  from  a  long  forgotten 
age.   They  exploited  the  Indians  and  married  thems  they  loved  wild  life 
and  destroyed  it?  they  tamed  tns  wi  ifierness  and  departed  therefrom. 
Some,  like  Jonn  Colter,  turried  into  prosaic  tarmets?  others  became  guides, 
only  to  lag  superfluously  upon  the  stages  some  turned  to  trader  some 
to  government  appointments  as  Indian  agents.   A  few  lingered  on  as  trappeis, 
sighing  for  the  golden  days  that  were  gone  torever.   Ttappers  of  the 
Great  West==they  had  given  their  all  and  there  were  no  regrets.   Their 
levity  and  valor,  their  hardships  and  pleasure,  what  a  medley  it  made." 

After  Fort  Hall  was  given  back  to  the  Americans,  many  of  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company  men,  rathet  tnan  letuin  to  the  service  ot  tne 
Company,  moved  up  tne  valley  tiom  Biacktoot  to  take  up  tarming  land 
where  they  woula  be  able  to  end  their  days  in  the  land  where  they  were 
happy. 
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In  the  canyon  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  just  before 
it  enters  the  Snake  River  Plalfi,  and  some  fifteen  miles  up,  there  are 
some  Indian  writings  on  the  wall  of  a  steep  rock  bank.   Just  a  mile 
above  this  bank  are  some  caves  in  the  side  of  a  steep  cliff.   Several 
years  ago,  as  people  were  exploring  the  caves  in  this  cliff,  a  relatively 
important' find  v^as  discoverad.   They  had  lowered  themselves  on  ropes 
to  investigate  one  of  the  larger  caves„  As  they  entered  it  they  dis= 
covered  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  found  a  flintlock  firearmo   Carl  P. 
Russell,  an  accepted  authority  on  guns,  states,  "The  flintlock  firearm 
and  all  it  appurtenance  prevailed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  era 
of  the  motmtain  man.   It  was  noc  until  1816  that  the  percussion  system 
of  detonation  was  perfected^  and  even  for  many  years  thereafter  there 
was  a  reluctance  among  many  of  the  men  on  the  western  frontier  to 
abandon  the  flintlock." 

There  has  been  no  evidence  tjncovered  to  prove  who  the  person 
was  in  the  cave  or  zo   show  exactly  how  he  got  there.   It  may  have  been 
that  he  was  being  persued  by  Indians  and  found  this  means  of  escape. 
It  may  have  been  a  favorite  rasting  spot  of  relative  safety  in  the 
course  of  the  fur  man^s  travels^   No  matter  what  the  answer,  it  is 
relatively  safe  to  assume  that  the  man  was  one  of  the  corps  of  trappers 
who  committed  his  life  to  the  Eastern  Idaho  area„ 


John  Rawlston  Po@le  °  Poolers  Island,,  Menan 

John  Rawlston  Po©ie  was  the  first  child  of  Macajah  Poole  and 
Rebecca  Rawlston  Poole,  in  a  family  ©f  eight  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  was  bom  on  May  13,  1829,  in  the  state  ©f  Indiana^   He  married 
Jannette  Blasdale  on  July  6,  1848.   The  family  moved  to  Utah  in  1850 
having  been  converted  to  the  Mormon  Churcho   In  I85b  Mr.  Poole  married 
Jane  Bitton,  and  in  1864  he  married  Janets  sister,  Harriet, 

In  aadition  to  his  farming  operations,.  Mr,  Poole  engaged  in 
the  merchandising  and  meat  market  business  at  Ogden„   Wnen  the  railroad 
came  in  1869  he  also  engaged  in  tne  hotel  business  and  operated  what 
was  known  as  the  Globe  Hotel.   In  1878  work  on  the  extension  of  the 
Utah  6e  Northern  Railroad  had  begun„   Mi^o  Poole  was  attracted  by  this 
opportxmity  and  stopped  in  Cache  Valley  and  completed  arrangements 
for  engaging  in  the  railroad  graaing  construct! on ,   His  first  work 
was  under  contract  at  Marsh  Creek,  west  of  McCammon,  then  known  as 
Harkness.   During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1878  the  grading  of  the 
railroad  was  completed  to  Eagie  Rock,  the  present  city  of  Idaho  Falls. 
Mr.  Poole  had  taken  contracts  at  Marsh  Creek,  Portneuf,  Pocatello, 
Ross  Fork,  now  known  as  Fort  Hall,  Blackfoot,  Firth,  then  called 
River  Side,  Eagie  Rock,  and  his  last  one  that  season  was  a  few  miles 
south  of  Market  Lake,  now  called  Roberts. 

When  winter  set  in  his  camp  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Snake 
River  at  the  latter  point.   This  proved  to  be  a  very  important  time 
in  the  life  of  Mr,  Poole  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Upper  Snake 
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River  Valley,   When  it  became  necessary  to  close  down  the  grading  oper« 
ations  for  the  winter,  Mr„  Poole  directed  his  own  sons  except  the  oldest, 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp.^  to  yetuin   tc  Ogden,   Mr,   Poole  loved  the 
spore  of  hunting,  and  this  passion  was  well  served  in  Idaho,  During  the 
winter  he  hunted  deer  in  the  brush  and  grass  land  east  of  the  Snake  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  villages  of  Menan,  Lorenzo  and  Labelle. 
He  became  interested  in  the  country,  as  he  was  looking  for  a  new  home  for 
his  large  family  of  three  wives  and  fifteen  children. 

He  went  back  to  Ogden  and  reported  his  purpose  to  certain  leaders 
of  the  LoD.So  Church,  among  them  Apostle  Franklin  D.,  Richards.   His  plan 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  church  leaders  and  a  meeting  was  called  in 
Ogden  to  interest  people  in  a  move  to  Idaho,   Poole  described  the  country 
he  had  visited,  and  several  men  present  decided  to  come  and  look  it  over. 

During  the  summer  of  1879  quite  a  large  number  of  families  came 
into  the  valley.   Approximately  twenty  settlers  located  on  what  was  known 
as  the  "Island"  during  that  year.   Some  crops  were  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  but  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  water  in  the 
ditches.   The  only  wheat  which  matured  and  was  threshed  that  year  was  a 
small  quantity  produced  by  Oliver  C,  Fisher„   Mr.  Poole  moved  his  thresl^c. 
ing  machine  to  Idaho  that  fall  and  it  served  the  whole  valley  for  some 
years. 

As  his  plan  had  met  with  the  approval  of  church  authorities,  Poole 
was  made  Presiding  Eider  of  tne  Latter=day  Saints  in  this  region.   In 
the  fall  of  1881,  a  school  house  was  opened  in  the  building  in  which 
church  meetings  were  held„   Whenever  church  members  came  into  the  area 
they  would  always  stop  at  the  Menan  home  of  Mr„  Poole,   He  hosted  Pres- 
ident William  B„  Preston  and  showed  him  around  the  valley„   This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Rexbutg  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  mass  immigra° 
tion  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  1887  Mr,  Poole  was  forced  to  leave  his  house  on  account  of 
the  activities  of  the  Government  agents  in  the  prosecution  of  members 
of  the  Mormon  Church,   He  lived  in  Utah  until  he  was  able  to  return  in 
safety  in  1890.   Mr„  Poole  died  SeptemDttr  16,  1894,  and  was  buried  in 
a  Cottonwood  grove  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a  member  of-  the  family. 


Jacob  Henry  Fiamm 


Jacob  Henry  Flamm  was  born  on  Novemoer  17,  183  7^  in  Metzingen, 
Germany^   Times  were  extremely  bad  In  Germany  during  these  years,  and 
the  Flamm  family  was  forced  to  leave  tneir  native  country  to  take  a 
chance  with  the  opportunities  provided  in  the  United  States,   After 
spending  several  years  at  different  jobs  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
Henry  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  met  and  married  Heiene  Bock, 

A  new  experience  faced  Henry  in  1861,  as  he  was  converted  to  the 
Mormon  Church,   When  he  announced  plans  to  move  to  Utah,  his  wife  refused 
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An  argument  followed  in  which  Henry  was  convinced  that  the  only  way  he 
would  be  able  to  get  his  whole  family  to  go  with  him  was  to  leave  with 
his  son.  His  wife  caughc  up  to  them  In  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  they 
traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  togethero  They  settled  in  Little  Cotton° 
wood  Valley,  and  the  next  year  to  Henry"s  joy  his  wife  was  baptized 
into  the  Churchy 

The  family  moved  to  Logan  where  they  were  very  active  in  civic 
and  religious  affairSo   It  was  here  that  Henry  was  called  on  a  mission 
to  return  to  his  native  land  of  Germany,   His  oldest  son^  Peter,  was 
sixteen,  and  he  was  left  with  the  job  of  taking  care  of  tne  other  six 
children  ana  tneir  mother^   Three  months  after  he  arrived  in  Germany, 
Henry  was  made  the  mission  president  for  the  Swiss^German  Missiono  He 
returned  to  Lcgan  in  1879o 


In  1880,  Matilda  Painter  became  the  second  wife  ©f  Henry  Flamm. 
It  was  common  practice  in  the  early  days  t©  collect  wood  for  heat  by 
blasting  with  powder„   On  New  Year°s  Eve,  in  1882,  Henry  went  out  behind 
his  store  tc  help  fix  the  powder  and  fuse,  which  exploded  unexpectedly. 
It  filled  his  eyes  with  gunpowder,  broke  his  arm,  his  leg,  and  other- 
wise inflicted  severe  injury  to  him,  endangering  his  very  life. 

The  Church  was  colonizing  various  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho  at 
this  time  and  called  Thomas  E„   Ricks  to  go  to  Southeastern  Idaho  to 
build  a  new  community^   Jacob  Henry  Flamm  was  called  as  his  first  coun^ 
selor  and  assistanto   Most  of  the  family  accompanied  Henry  to  Idaho  on 
the  first  tripo   When  tney  arrived  at  Rsxburg  thers  was  still  snow  on 
the  ground^   Most  of  the  trip  nad  been  made  in  sleighSo   Their  first 
home  was  a  log  cabin  on  a  spot  of  land  about  three  blocks  from  the 
center  of  the  plotted  townsice  and  was  one  of  tha  first  houses  in  the 
community o 

The  new  settlement  began  to  gr^w  rapid lyo   Its  eity  blocks 
were  large,  each  contained  ten  acres,  with  four  iQts  in  each  biocko 
The  streets  were  bread,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  because  the  lots  were  two 
and  a  half  acres  each^   The  homes  were  made  of  logs  hauled  from  a 
canyon  thirty  miles  awayo  Along  every  street  was  an  irrigation  ditch 
carrying  water  from  a  large  ditch  that  had  been  dug  to  the  nearby 
Teton  River. 

In  1888,  when  he  had  established  himself  in  his  farming,  Henry 
decided  to  open  a  mercantile  business  for  himself e   The  store  carried 
all  manner  of  merchandise,  and  in  exchange  for  their  goods  accepted  all 
kinds  of  produce,  which  they  shipped  to  Market  Lake„ 

When  the  Saints  began  to  b©  persecuted  by  the  authorities  con- 
cerning their  practice  of  polygamy^  Henry  and  his  brother,  Charles, 
devised  a  system  of  warnings   Charles  ran  the  ferry  across  tne  Snake 
River  and  would  send  his  son  into  Rexburg  when  the  Marshal  or  his  men 
came,  while  he  delayed  themo   Eventually  Henry  was  taken  to  the  courts 
and  spent  some  time  in  jail, 

Rexburg  soon  boasted  a  large  colony  of  immigrants  from  Germany, 
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and  he  became  the  President  of  the  Gerinan  Branch  of  the  Mo^rmon  Q-iurch 
in  Rexburg.,   He  was  as  a  fatner  to  all  who  came  from  Germany  to  make 
their  home,  and  they  turned  to  him  with  confidence  for  guidance  or  coun= 
sel„   Henry  also  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  became  the  first 
President  of  the  Village  Board  of  Rexburg,  for  which  he  refused  pay. 

Henry  Flamm  died  on  August  18,  1913<>   He  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  respected  pioneers  of  the  Snake  River  Valley^ 


Irrigation  in  Southeastern  Idaho 


Of  all  the  dreary J  forbidding  areas  in  America  the  great  Snake 
River  basin  was  rne  mast  outscanaing,  Aiv  early  explorers ^  trappers, 
and  emigrants  were  in  accord  that  it  would  fcrever  remain  a  barren 
menace^   None  of  these  erstwhile  transients  could  visualize  the  fruition 
of  a  wedding  between  the  waters  of  the  snow- capped  mountains  and  the 
volcanic  ashes  of  the  Snake  River  PlainSo 

Farming  by  irrigation  was  only  possible  when  men  could  combine 
self  and  group  interesto   It  is  aoubtful  if  a  real  irrigation  project 
was  ever  executed  by  a  single  individual,,   Invariably  a  few  neighbors 
pooled  their  etfarcs  to  build  a  common  ditch  from  ^ence  each  might  run 
a  lateral  to  his  particular  field.   Water  rights  were  granted  by  the 
association  upon  a  basis  of  acre  shares  paid  in  work  or  cash  equivalent. 

In  1871  a  small  band  of  Preston  settlers  organized  the  Cub 
River  and  Worm  Creek  Cana :  Companyo   They  built  a  canai  fifteen  miles 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  which  watered  15,000  acres. 

As  time  passed  and  mose  people  came  into  Idaho,  the  more  access- 
ible resources  were  absorbed^,  and  it  became  more  difficult  and  expensive 
to  put  water  on  the  land„  T&   meet  this  situation  irrigation  companies 
were  organized  to  construct  and  maintain  the  ditches.   For  these  services 
they  either  charged  an  annual  lentai  fee  for  the  use  of  the  water,  or 
sold  it  outright  for  so  much  per  acre  share ^ 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  humble  pioneer  enterprises  to  the 
wor Id ° renowned  Water  District  Number  36,  which  extends  from  Jackson 
Lake,  Henrys  Laka,  and  Fall  River  sources  to  the  western  terminals  of 
Buhl  and  Goodingo   The  patent  ditch  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  was  the 
Stewart  Canal,  which  was  taken  from  the  Teton  River  east  of  the  present 
village  of  the  same  name  on  June  I,  18  79, 

The  Anderson  Canal,  which  tapped  the  South  Fork  near  Rlrie, 
brought  water  to  the  north  and  east  of  Idah^  Falls  in  1880.   Between 
1881  and  1885  twenty^eight  canals  were  started  In  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley.   During  that  period  several  were  brought  Into  operation,  namely: 
The  Kennedy,  Harrison,  Coy,  Long  I si and.  Eg in,  Rexburg,  Eagle  Rock,  and 
Willow  Creek  Canals,   Every  decade  tnereafter,  until  1910,  brought  forth 
its  half  dozen  ot  so,  until  an  aggregate  of  120  canals  now  draw  upon 
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the  supply  ©f  the  rivers  in  Eastern  Idaho. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  early  settlers  that  the  Snake  Ri^er 
could  never  be  drained  dryo   But  in  1905  a  water  shortage  was  experienced 
that  led  to  the  Rexburg  water  suit,  from  which  two  important  matters 

issued==first^  a  survey  of  all  irrigated  areas  north  of  Blackfoot  and 
adjudication  of  their  respective  water  rights  §  the  second  result  was 
a  concern  for  future  security  against  dry  seasons  and  a  possible 
extension  of  irrigation  by  impounding  floodwatero 

The  Idaho  reservoir  movement  was  inaugurated  at  the  outlet  of 
Jaekson  Lake  in  1906j  when  a  erib  dam  was  constructed^  This  reser^'oir 
provided  storage  for  use  ©n  the  Minidoka  project „   Reconstruction  has 
gone  forward  from  time  to  time  at  Jackson  Dam  until  the  present  available 
capacity  amounts  to  847 ^ 000  acre«feeto   The  water  problem  in  Idaho  is 
acute  enough  today  to  demand  the  attention  of  everyone  concerning  the 
need  for  new  dams  and  new  storage  facilities  for  runoff  water „   There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  Snake  River  water  to  be  taken  into  the 
Southwest o 


Doctoring  Among  the  Pioneers 


The  following  incidents  of  the  use  of  medicine  and  early 
doctoring  ha'i-'e  been  taken  from  records  gathered  by  Dro  Mo  Do  Beal 
A  method  of  home  cure  and  doctoring  had  to  be  developed  in  the  first 
days  of  colonization  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  as  there  was 
not  enaugh  calls  to  interest  the  services  of  a  doctor  who  would  only 
have  time  for  doctoring. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  one  mans  experience  with  an 
accidento   He  was  sawing  timber  in  the  Tecon  Mountains  in  the  spring 
of  1885  when  a  shingle  saw  cut  a  deep  gash  in  Johri  Hint's  head,,   The 
patient  was  in  great  danger  of  bleeding  to  death,  and  as  skilled  help 
was  not  available  withing  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  immediate 
action  was  imperativeo   Phineas  Tempest  had  one  of  the  millhands  hold 
the  patient^s  head  under  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  wound 
clean  while  the  hair  was  shaved o   Mro  Tempest  then  sewed  the  wound 
with  an  ordinary  needle  and  threado   Balsam  was  applied  in  lieu  of 
salve  or  an  ant i sept ec,  and  the  wound  healed  niceiyo 

Faith  was  one  of  the  emotions  that  was  most  strongly  relied 
upon.   One  mother  states,  «*We  li\?^ed  through  thesa  trying  times  nicely, 
Whenever  any  of  the  children  took  sick,  I  gave  them  a  tablespoonful 
of  cold  water  and  prayed  that  the  Lork  would  bless  themo"  When  a  child 
went  into  a  state  of  convulsions,  he  was  doused  in  a  spring  until 
he  recovered.   On  one  occasion  a  man"s  hip  was  thrown  out  of  joints 
It  took  the  manual  efforts  of  four  other  men  to  return  it  to  its 
place. 

There  were  cases  in  which  a  man  had  to  act  as  his  own  physician. 
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Such  occupations  as  trapping,  sheej^trding^  and  freighting  sometimes 
isolated  a  person  tot   months  at  a  trimeo   In  cne  Bear  River  Valley  near 
the  present  alee  of  Dingle  there  lived  a  man  named  Smith,   He  was  a 
trader  and  a  Dla;:ksmit:n,  doing  enougn  dsctoring  on  tne  side  to  have 
actiieved  che  xepu'^-acion  of  "surgeon,"  The  iatcer  talent  none  could 
deny  who  knew  of  the  fact  that  he  froze  his  leg„  As   amputation  was 
necessary  to  save  nis  life,  ne  cut  his  own  leg  off,  and  then  made  him° 
self  a  wooden  lego  Among  his  neighbors  he  was  known  thereafter 
as  Peg  Leg  Smith, 

In  addition  to  those  individuals  cf  special  skill  and  inclination 
who  served  in  the  capacity  of  doctors  on  the  f^^ontier  ware  the  miowives. 
They  were  always  present  bringing  comfort  and  health  to  the  ill  and 
distressed.   Neither  snow  nor  rain,  wind  nor  storm  of  night,  could 
prevent  tnem  from  going  long  distances  on  their  missions  of  mercy. 
They  traveled  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  and  accepted  whatever  was 
offered  for  their  services. 

Several  community  efforts  were  made  toward  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  and  heaith  conditions.   In  1893,  Hannah  Sorenson,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  effected  tne  Wamen^s  Hygiene  Physiological  Reform 
Society  in  Rexburgo   This  organization  promoted  the  principles  of  right 
living  and  provided  classes  for  studying  various  phases  of  heaith, 
A  course  in  obstetrics  was  given  in  which  nearly  every  community  in 
the  valley  was  represented  by  several  students. 

Such  were  the  pioblems  that  confronted  the  frontiersmen  in  the 
event  of  illness.   Fortunately  for  them,  the  character  of  their  work 
was  conducive  to  excellent  health,  and  they  were  healthy  people.   It 
is  a  matter  of  special  note  that  tne  first  deaths  in  nearly  every  hamlet 
were  due  to  accidents.   This  was  because  the  class  of  people  who  were 
attracted  to  the  new  community  were  young  or  middle-aged  people  who 
were  in  good  he&.th»   However,  there  were  times  wnen  the  lack  of  a 
balanced  d°et  rendered  them  susceptible  to  particular  peril  in  the 
event  of  epidemics.  Deficiency  in  vegetables  and  fruits  made  them 
subject  to  scurvy  and  rickets,  but  in  the  main  v;helr  food  was  wholesome 
and  their  healtn  excellent.   Tne  principal  menac*  to  physical  well= 
being  was  the  failure,  either  throagn  ignorance  or  inadequate  facilities 
to  provide  pr\jper  sari  cation  methods. 


Ghost  TowTts  of  Eastern  Idaho 


The  following  discussion  on  Ghost  Towns  was  taken  from  the 
ldaho_Ency o . oped ia ,   It  nas  been  difficult  to  know  \rtiat  to  include 
in  the  categ^iy  of  ghost  towno  because  many  Idanc  towns,  really  ghosts 
now  in  comparison  vltn  theii  former  activity,  sti^l  maintain  a  dubious 
existence;  and  atiil  others  are  showing  signs  of  renewed  xite  after 
a  long  perloQ  of  quiet.   This  list  is,  therefore,  ratner  arbitrary 
and  includes  not  only  the  actuax  ghosts,  but  also  many  that  are 
merexy  ghostly. 
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ALDER  CITY  (Custer  County).  At  the  mouth  of  Alder  Creek, 
two  mlies  south  of  Cliff  City„   This  town  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1884,  and  owed  its  existence  to  Big  Copper  Mine,   A  store  and  saloon 
were  started  in  tents,  ana  in  a  short  time  each  had  a  prosperous 
business <,   The  career  of  the  town  itself  was  short  but  hectic. 

ALTURAS (Blaine  County),   Northeast  of  Alturas  Lake,  on  US  93, 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  county.   Nothing  remains  of 
this  historic  mining  town,  which  was  foimed  in  l864o 

ARCO  (old)  (Butte  County )«   Five  miles  north  of  the  John 
Welsh  Ranch,  five  miles  north  of  the  present  Arco,  in  tne  south  central 
part  of  the  countyo   Established  in  1879,  this  was  the  junction  of 
two  stage  lines,  the  B lack foot ° Salmon  and  the  Blackfoot=.wood„   It  was 
first  called  Junction,  but  the  Post  Office  Department  rejected  that 
name  because  there  were  so  many  other  "JunctionSo"  It  was  then  called 
ArcOo   Two  explanations  have  been  given  for  its  namingg  (1)  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Arco  Smith,  wfto  operated  a  stage  station  in  the  early 
1880" s„   (2)  It  was  named  for  a  foreign  nobleman  known  as  Count  Arco, 
who  was  visiting  the  United  States^   Upon  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
old  Arco  was  doomed . 

BATTLE  CREEK  (Franklin  County).   Three  miles  northwest  of  Preston, 
on  the  river  bottom  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  in  the  south  central 
part  of  the  county e   The  site  reseived  its  name  from  the  battle  of 
1863  between  the  United  States  soldiers  and  tne  Indians.   The  first  house 
was  built  in  1877,  but  a  town  grew  up  almost  overnight  with  the  coming 
of  the  U  &  N  Railroad  in  1878.   The  railroad  company  built  repair  shops 
and  buildings  to  house  the  employees  and  their  families.   Many  others 
came,  and  the  town  continued  to  grow  until  1886.   In  1890  the  railroad 
company  began  to  move  their  buildings  to  Eagle  Rock,  and  most  of  the 
population  followed.   Tnere  is  a  thriving  farming  community  there  at 
the  present. 

BATTLEGROUND  (Custer  County)  Three  miles  above  Mackay,  at  the 
site  of  Mackay  Dam  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.   This  was  an 
old  stage  station  which  was  so  named  because  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  with  the  Indians, 

BAY  HORSE  (Custer  County),   Ten  miles  north  of  Clayton,  four 
miles  west  of  US  93,  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.   This  town 
received  its  name  because  a  man  discovered  a  rich  out  crop  vein  of  ore 
here  while  he  was  out  looking  for  his  bay  horse.   He  sold  the  mine  to 
a  company  for  one  hundred  dollars,  but  it  was  so  valuable  that  a  town 
grew  up  near  it.   The  Post  Office  Department  refused  to  enter  the  town 
as  Bay  Horse  and  called  it  Aetna.   In  1880  a  twenty=five  ton  smelter 
was  built,  and  by  1885  the  town  had  a  population  of  four  hundred. 
There  is  still  some  mining  in  the  region,  but  the  town  has  disappeared 
along  with  most  of  its  history. 

BIRCH  CREEK  (Clark  County)  On  Birch  Creek  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  near  the  boundary  of  Butte  County.  The  town  was  named 
for  the  birch  trees  that  grow  along  the  creek.   Upon  discovery  of 
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copper  here,  there  was  a  rush  for  the  mining  fields,  and  for  the  new 
claims^   For  a  few  years  the  yield  was  prolific,  but  when  the  vein  was 
exhausted,  most  of  the  prospectors  moved  away,, 

BONANZA  (Custer)  Nineteen  miles  northeast  of  Stanley,  in  the 
northwestern  pane  of  the  county,.   Bonanza  was  founded  in  1877  because 
the  miners  feit  they  had  discovered  rich  placer  mines.   In  1879  there 
were  nine  saloons,  three  hotels,  and  a  few  other  buildingSc   Today  there 
are  still  a  few  buildings, 

CARIBOU  CITY  (Bonneville  County)  Forty  miles  north  of  Soda 
Springs,  on  the  Caribou  Mountains,   This  was  a  typical  mining  camp  of 
the  eajc  ly  days,,  with  its  gamfa];  ing  halls,  dancing  girls,  and  red-blooded 
miners.   It  once  had  a  population  of  1500,  but  the  town  burned  and 
was  never  rebuilto 

CEDARVILLE  (Butte  County)  About  ten  miles  due  north  of  Howe 
on  the  east  siae  of  Spring  CreeK,  in  the  Blackbur-n  mining  district. 
The  opening  of  the  Daisy  Black  Mines  led  to  the  settlement  of  Cedarville, 
Foundations,  cellars,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  town  can  still  be 
seen^ 

CLIFF  (Custer  County)  Four  miles  up  the  canyon  from  the  ranch 
now  known  as  Mystum  Lodge  on  the  towns ite  of  old  Huston „   The  town  was 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1884o   After  men  became  convinced  that  they  had 
made  a  real  strike,  a  smelter  was  builit  which  was  the  only  two<=»stack 
smelter  in  the  central  Idaho  country,  ana  one  of  the  boasted  industries 
of  the  new  West„   At  that  time  the  town  had  a  population  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men,, 

CLIFFTON  (Custer  County)  Eleven  miles  west  of  Mackay,  seven  and 
one^halt  miles  over  the  old  Shay  road,  three  m.iles  over  an  auto  road, 
and  one  mile  by  foot  down  the  eastern  slope  ot  Saddle  Mountain^   This 
was  a  booming  mining  center  during  the  189O0s,   All  that  is  left  of 
this  once  prosperous  town  is  an  immense  pile  of  sawdust  near  the  site 
of  the  old  sawmill  which  prepared  thfe  lumber  used  in  the  mines „ 

EDIE  (Clark  County)  Northwest  of  Dubois,  on  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,   Tnis  town  was  named 
for  George  Edie,  who  homestead ed  on  the  creek  about  1886,   Because  of 
water  advantages,  enough  other  familes  came  to  organize  a  community 
and  build  a  schools   This  part  of  Medicine  Lodge  is  now  almost  dry  and 
the  people  left  with  the  water, 

ERA  (Butte)   Foimei ly  situated  between  Grouse  and  Arco  in  that 
part  of  old  Alturas  County  wnich  is  now  Butte  County,,   In  the  spring 
of  1885,  alter  silver  was  discovered^,  a  grand  rush  was  made  for  the 
area,   A  huge  dry  crusher  was  built,  but  after  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  oie  had  been  taken  cut  the  vein  began  to  dwindle.   There  were 
some  three  thousand  peopie  there  in  18d7„   Only  a  small  part  of  the 
concrete  foundation  o£  a  building  remains  to  mark  the  location  of  Era 
today. 


GRANTSVILLE  (Lemhi)  One  mile  west  of  Leesburg  on  Panther  Creek. 
This  town,  also  icnown  as  Tendarfoot,  was  established  in  1866.   It  was 
a  good-sized  mining  town  fottnded  by  Ncrthemers  who  came  to  this  region 
during  the  Civii  War.   A  group  of  Soatherxiers  had  created  tna  thriving 
town  of  Leesburg,  so  the  Northerners  called  their  own  town  Grantsville 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,,   Leesburg  eventually  absorbed  Grantsville, 
with  one  long  atreeto 

HAHN  (Lemhi)  Seven  miles  southeast  of  Gilmore  on  State  28, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.   Hahn  was  located  in  1884 
as  a  post  office  for  the  gold  miners  at  Spring  Mountain, 

HOUSTON  (Custer)  A  few  miles  seuth  of  Matkay,  in  the  souths 
eastern  part  of  the  county „   This  town,  a  rival  to  Cliff  City,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  the  center  of  the  valleyo   It  became  an  important 
stage  station^  and  in  1885  it  had  seventy  buildings  and  a  population  of 
over  two  hundred  persons^   It  continued  to  prosper  until  the  coming  of 
the  railroad  in  1901,  when  Mackay  sprang  ints  being  on  the  main  line„ 
Because  Mackay  was  on  tne  railread  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  Big 
Copper  Mine,  Houston  became  a  ghost  town. 

JUNCTION  (Lemhi)  Fifty  miles  southeast  of  Salmon  City,  one 
and  one»half  miles  north  of  Leader  in  the  soutneastem  part  of  the 
county,   Jtsnction  was  started  in  1864^  and  haa  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dwellings  in  1885,   Old  Arco 
was  also  Known  as  Junction  original ly^ 

LOON  CREEK  (Custer  County)  On  Loon  Creek  north  of  Stanley 
Basino   Prospectors  located  rich  placer  mines  here  in  1869^  ana  within 
a  short  time  several  hundred  miners  were  engagsd  in  washing  out  gold, 
A  town  was  laid  out  which  in  1870  haa  a  population  estimated  at  1500^ 
The  town  lasted  only  three  years o 

LOST  RIVEP  (Butte)  Two  miles  northwest  of  Howe^  in  the  central 
part  of  the  countyo   This  town  was  named  for  the  Little  Lost  River, 
on  which  it  is  situatedo   It  was  an  old  stage  station^  An  old  log  barn 
still  stands  along  with  a  cabin, 

NICHOLIA  (Lsmhi)  On  State  28  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county.   This  town  was  started  by  tne  Viola  Mining  Company^  and  from 
1882  to  1894  it  was  the  famous  lead  camp  of  America,  producing  one 
fourth  of  all  the  lead  mined  in  the  United  States,   The  camp  was  named 
for  Ralph  Nichols^  managing  engineer  in  charge  sf  the  mine.   In  1885 
Nichoiia  had  a  population  of  one  hundred^  a  post  office^  hotel,  stage 
bam,  and  a  number  of  dwellings, 

ORA  GRANDE  (Custer)  On  a  high  bar  on  the  west  side  of  Loon 
Creek J  in  the  northwestern  pare  of  the  coimty.   In  1870,  during  Ora 
Grande's  palmy  days,  the  camp  had  a  population  of  1500  whites  and 
several  hunared  Chinese,  five  stores,  five  saloons,  and  a  number  of 
large  buildings.   The  good  placer  mines  were  worked  out  by  1871,  and 
the  town  was  aeserted.   Later  during  the  Indian  conflicts  the  town 
was  burned. 
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PHOENIX  (Franklin)  Five  miles  norcheast  of  Minfccreek  (tovn), 
between  Mink  Creek  (stream)  and  Bear  River,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county^  About  1908,  a  construction  company  located  here  and  started 
work  on  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  High  Line  and  the  Oneida  Power  Dam. 
The  camp  lasted  for  several  years „ 

PIONEER  (Butte)  Fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Arco,  on  the 
Blackfooc-Mackay  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,.   Pioneer  was  started  after  the  Carey  Act  was  passed, 
and  has  had  two  other  names,  Powell  and  McCallum^   Many  miles  of  canals 
were  constructed  in  this  area^  out  the  water  was  never  turned  into 
theme   The  remains  of  a  cabin  can  be  seen  in  this  barren  desert,  where 
the  stockyards  are  used  occasional  ly,, 

SMITHVILLE  (Lemhi)  Three  miles  from  Lsesburg,  on  the  California 
Bar,  in  the  central  part  of  th©  county.   This  t^wn^  named  fer  Bill 
Smith,  was  located  in  1866  and  continued  to  operate  until  1870^   At 
one  time  the  population  was  five  hundred  people^   The  spot  where 
Smithville  onte  stood  is  now  called  Califotnia  Bar  for  a  Caiifomia 
mining  company „ 

SUMMIT  CITY  (Lemhi  J  Six  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of 
Leesburg,  in  the  Laesburg  Basin,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
county.   Summit  City  was  surveyed  and  mapped  during  tne  spring  of 
1867,   At  one  time  it  had  a  population  of  about  f©yr  hundred  people, 
but  it  is  now  deserted,   A  narraw  road  wi-iieh  is  staep  and  dangerous 
leads  to  the  old  site,  where  one  cabin  is  still  stanaingo 

WHITE  KNOB  (Custer)  Five  miles  southwest  of  Maekay,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county „   In  1881  mining  was  begun  at  a  mine  in 
this  region  known  as  the  "Mackay  Meadows,"  The  winter  of  188  3-84  saw 
the  first  boom,  and  the  town  of  White  kncb  was  established  here  in 
1885„   The  Mackay  Meadows  operated  until  1918,  producing  the  largest 
quantity  of  copper  -oie   in  the  Scat©?,  and  the  town  ficurished  and  died 
with  the  mine„   At  the  present  time,  there  are  about  twenty  empty 
buildings  here  which  housed  the  post  ofriee,  the  board Inghouse^  two 
stores,  three  pxiol  halls,  a  theater^,  and  dwellings^   The  schooihouse 
was  in  this  gul*h  until  1918  vrtien  it  was  aemolished  by  a  snowslide. 
It  was  then  moved  one°half  a  mile  fartner  north,  where  a  large  cable 
anchors  it  to  the  hellsidfeo 


Threshing  Time 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Stowell 
and  was  given  in  the  Rexbuxg  Civic  Club  at  the  RexDutg  Library  at  their 
regular  meetings 

One  of  the  most  exciting  times  in   the  fail  was  the  threshing 
time  when  all  the  farmers  trom  far  and  near  wouid  come  to  help  get  the 
grain  thrashed  fot  his  neighbors  so  that  he  could  move  on  with  them 
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to  the  next  place.   Long  before  dawn  the  men  and  teams  began  collecting 
and  calling  loadly  and  cheerfully  to  each  other  and  by  daylight  all  would 
be  in  readiness  to  start  the  day^s  worko 

The  thresher  was  a  huge  machine  driven  by  horse  power.,  There 
was  a  contraption  called  the  "doijly"  with  a  circular  bar  like  a  wheel 
to  \diich  eight  or  ten  teams  were  hitched  to  walk  steadily  round  and  round. 
It  used  to  be  intriguing  to  watch  the  man  seated  in  the  center  or  hub 
with  a  long  whip  keeping  the  horses  moving  steadily  and  slowly  and  to 
see  how  carefully  the  horses  stepped  over  the  bar  which  conveyed  the 
power  to  the  threshing  machine^ 

The  grain  was  thrown  in  bundles  from  tne  stacks  (where  it  nad 
been  stacked  from  the  fields)  onto  a  platform  in  front  of  the  macnine 
where  two  men  with  sharp  knives  cut  the  twine  and  shoved  the  grain 
into  the  thresher^   Ac  the  *ide  of  the  machine  was  a  chute  through 
which  the  grain  fell  into  the  sack  held  by  several  men  who  alternated 
as  the  sack  was  filled.   At  the  back  was  a  tali  carrier  that  lifted 
the  straw  and  chaff  on  to  the  straw  stacks   This  was  the  dirtiest  job 
of  all  for  the  men  became  covered  with  the  fine  dust  of  the  chaff  and 
they  looked  like  mummies  as  they  finished  their  job. 

The  big  event  for  the  women  and  ehilaren  was  the  dinner  served 
to  the  men^   This  is  \rtiere  the  sayings  "sooking  for  the  threshers" 
and  "eating  like  a  thresher"  origlnatedo   It  was  the  pride  of  each 
farmer^s  wife  to  furnish  a  bounteous  meaij  witn  roasts,  potatoes.,  gravy, 
vegetables,  relisnes,  and  for  dessert  always  both  pie  and  cake  and 
often  some  speciatl3»^  that  would  surprise  and  please  the  men^   Of  course, 
there  was  always  "light  bread"  or  biscuits  or  rolls.,   To  watch  these 
men  eat  was  fascinating  to  the  chiidreno   rhreshiag  time  was  always 
exciting  because  it  brought  so  many  friends  togethero 


One  Room  School  Ho^is© 


The  following  article  was  also  written  by  Mrs^  Elizabeth  Stowell 
and  given  to  the  Rexburg  Ci>ric  Club  at  one  of  their  regular  meetingSo 

When  one  looks  at  the  wonderful  schools  of  today  and  how  far 
the  Snake  River  Valley  has  developed,  one  is  both  pr©ud  and  sad^   There 
was  a  closeness  and  friendliness  about  the  one  room  school  house  that 
seems  to  be  lost  in  the  hurry  and  efficiency  of  today <, 

The  one  I  remember  was  a  long  room  divided  by  a  curtain.   The 
little  students  sat  on  one  side  of  the  mirtain  and  the  older  boys  and 
girls  on  the  other^   Out  seats  were  double  desks  where  two  sat  together, 
which  made  it  convenient  for  whisper Ing,   We  haa  no  black  board,  but 
read  from  a  chart.   It  was  a  huge  scroll  standing  on  an  easel  at  whidi 
the  teacher  pointed  at  the  words  for  the  children  to  read  in  concert. 
On  the  reverse  side  were  the  numbets  by  isrfiich  the  children  learned  their 
arithmetic  lessons.   Instead  of  tablets  we  had  slates  and  a  slate  pencil. 
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The  slates  could  be  washed  with  a  small  cloth  wet  in  a  little  bottle 
of  soapy  water. 

The  children  recited  by  standing  up  in  the  aisle  beside  their 
desk.   The  teacher  was  often  che  mother  of  some  of  the  pupils  and  what 
she  lacked  in  education  she  made  up  in  patience  and  motherly  kinaness. 
One  wonde*^s  how  they  ever  learned  but  strangely  enough  they  seemed 
to  have  masceied  poetry,  arithmetic,  literature,  spelling,  anc 
penmanship  as  well  as  the  children  of  tcday„ 


Memories  Before  the  Tuttt   ©f  the  Century 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Mrs,  Annie  Kerr  and  was 
given  in  the  Rexburg  Civic  Club  at  the  Rexburg  Library  during  their 
regular  meeting. 

The  house  in  which  I  was  born  and  lived  till  I  was  seven  was 
a  two  room  log  house  with  a  dirt  roof»   W®  nad  a  gorgeous  roof  garden 
if  the  wind  left  the  seeds  on  the  dirt  roof  and  the  rain  co-operated. 
Inside  the  house  there  was  no  piumoing  ana  water  was  carried  in  and  out<, 
There  were  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns  instead  of  electicity.   For 
cooking  and  heating  purposes  we  used  weod.   This  wood  was  hauled  many 
miles  by  horse  ream  and  wagcns  mo&tiy  in  winter  when  farm  worK  was 
at  a  stand  stilio   The  kitchen  f^oor  was  roagh  boards  requiring  much 
scrubbing  and  in  the  bedrooms  hand  woven  lag  carpets,  stretched  over 
fresh  straw  for  padding.   Clothes  washing  was  done  by  scrubbing  on  a 
board  by  hand,  using  home  maae  soap. 

On  the  outside  there  was  a  well  with  two  buckets  hung  on  either 
side  of  a  rope  strung  over  a  pulley  wheel  at  the  top.   Water  from 
this  well  stooa  in  buckets  on  a  snelf  ever  the  wo^^d  box  beside  the 
stove,   A  aipper  was  a  i ways  nanay  c>n   the  siae  ot  tne  bucket „   Tne 
wells  were  dug  &>  hana  and  boarded  on  the  insioe  to  prevent  cave  ins. 
One  of  our  neighbor's  little  girl   fell  into  their  well  but  was  rescuea. 
Some  people  covered  their  well°s  with  boards  after  that. 

In  summer  town  cows  were  driven  to  a  common  spot  and  turned 
over  tc  a  herder,  who  drove  them  to  pasture.   At  six  o^'cl^ck  each 
evening  the  children  had  tne  job  of  meeting  the  family  cow  or  cows  and 
driving  them  home.   It  became  quite  a  merry  gathering  pxace  for  us  co 
visit  and  play  with  youngsters  from  the  other  side  of  town.   The  streets 
were  not  paved  and  after  a  rain  were  pretty  muddy.   Occasionally  the 
herder  would  iose  a  cow  and  that  night  the  family  was  without  the 
added  comfort  of  milk. 

Most  people  had  a  cellar  or  hole  in  tne  ground  wnere  milk 
was  kept  cool  in  pans  for  cteam  to  rise.   Thiis  cream  was  used  for  the 
making  of  butter.   Butter  was  nana  churned  eichei  with  a  aaoher  or 
a  crank  to  turn. 
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People  had  to  provide  their  own  entertainment  especially  before 
the  raiiroaa  came  through^  In  the  early  first  ten  years  a  Drass  band 
was  organized  and  provided  music  on  all  special  occasicuns^   Tney 
always  met  the  train  when  important  peepHe  were  arriving^ 

Home  dramatics  wete  produced  and  provided  weeka  of  activity 
for  the  cast  and  those  who  maae  the  stage  sceneryo   Some  of  the  towns 
had  halls  to  put  on  their  creations,, 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Hunts  in  Idaho 


The  following  article  has  been  taken  from  the  book  Hunting 
Grizzly  as  written  by  Roosevelt^   It  was  written  in  an  aistobiographical 
form„ 

"In  the  fail  cf  1889  I  heard  that  a  very  few  bison  were  still 
left  around  the  head  of  the  Wisdom  River,   It  was  as  nearly  as  we 
could  tell,  in  Idaho,  just  south  of  the  Montana  boundary  linCj  and 
some  twenty^five  miles  west  of  the  line  ©f  Wyoming.   We  were  camped 
high  among  the  mountains^  with  a  small  pack=traino" 

"On  the  day  in  question  we  had  gone  out  to  find  moose,  but  had 
seen  no  sign  of  tnem,  and  nad  then  begun  to  dumb  over  the  nigher 
peaks  with  an  idea  of  getting  sheep.   About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
we  crossed  a  Icw^  rocky  ridge^  above  timber  line,  and  saw  at  our  feet 
a  basin  or  round  valley  ©f  singular  beauty „   Its  walls  ware  formed  by 
steep  mountains.   At  its  upper  end  lay  a  small  lake,  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  meadow  of  emerald  green.   The  lake'^s  other  side  marked  the 
edge  of  the  frowning  pine  forest  which  filled  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
and  hung  high  on  the  sides  af  the  gorge  which  formed  its  outlet, 
Beyona  the  lake  the  ground  rose  in  a  pass  evidently  much  frequented 
by  game  in  bygone  days,  their  trails  lying  along  it  in  thick  zigzags, 
each  gradually  fading  out  after  a  few  hutidred  yards,  and  then  starting 
again  in  a  little  different  place,  as  game  trails  so  of^en  do." 

"We  bent  our  steps  towards  these  trails,  and  no  sooner  had 
we  reached  the  first  than  the  old  hunter  with  me  bent  over  it  with  a 
sharp  exclamation  of  wonder.   There  in  the  dust  were  the  uniriistakable 
hoof-marks  of  a  small  band  of  bison,  apparently  but  a  few  hours  old. 
They  were  headed  for  tne  lake.   There  had  been  a  half  a  dozen  animals 
in  the  party |  one  a  big  bull,  and  two  caives„" 

"We  immediately  turned  and  followed  the  trail.   It  led  down  to 
the  little  lake,  ^ere  they  had  drunk  their  fill,  and  then  walked 
off  into  the  forest.   It  was  a  very  still  day,  and  there  were  nearly 
three  hours  of  daylight  left," 

"The  old  hunter  was  thcruughly  roused,  and  he  showed  himself 
a  very  skillful  tracker.   We  were  much  favored  by  the  character  of 
the  forest,  which  was  rather  open,  and  in  most  places  free  from 
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imdergrowth  and  downed  timber.   The  ground  was  covered  with  pine  needles 
and  soft  moss,  so  that  it  was  not  diffictsilt  to  walk  noiselessly.   Once 
or  twice  when  I  tiod  on  a  small  dry  twig^  or  let  the  nails  in  my  shoes 
clink  sligntly  against  a  stone,  the  hunter  turned  to  me  with  a  frown 
of  angry  impatience.   I  did  not  look  at  the  trail  at  all,  but  kept 
watching  ahead ,  hoping  at  any  moment  to  see  the  game," 

"It  was  not  very  long  before  we  struck  their  day  beds,  which 
were  make  on  a  knoll,  where  the  forest  was  open  and  where  there  was 
much  down  timber o   After  leaving  the  day  beds  tne  animals  had  at  first 
fed  separately  around  the  grassy  base  and  sides  of  the  knell,  and  had 
then  made  off  in  their  usual  single  file^  going  straight  to  a  small 
pool  in  the  forests   After  drinking  they  had  traveled  down  towards  the 
gorge  at  the  mouth  of  the  basin^   Here  we  moved  with  redoubled  caution, 
for  the  sign  had  grown  very  fresh,," 

"At  last,  on  nearing  the  edge  of  a  glade  we  saw  a  movement 
among  the  young  trees  on  the  other  side,  not  fifty  yards  away.   Peering 
through  the  safe  shelter  yielded  by  some  thick  evergreen  bushes,  we 
speedily  made  out  three  bisong  a  eow^  a  calf,  and  a  yearling.   Mixed 
with  the  eager  excitement  of  the  hunter  was  a  certain  half  melancholy 
feeling  as  I  gazed  on  these  bison,  themselves  part  of  the  last  remnant 
of  a  doomed  and  nearly  vanished  race.   At  last  the  bull  appeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  glade^   I  aimed  low,  behind  his  shoulder,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.   At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  all  the  bison,  turned  and  raced 
off  at  head  lung  speed.   Fifty  yards  beyoiid  the  border  of  the  forest 
we  found  the  stark  black  body  stretched  motionless,.   He  was  a  splendid 
old  bull,  still  in  his  full  vigor,  witn  large,  sharp  horns,  and  heavy 
mane.   I  felt  I  nad  procured  a  trophy." 

This  was  hunting  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Island  Park 
country  of  Idaho. 


Fred  T.  Dubois 


There  are  four  articles  written  ©n  the  life  of  Fred  Dubois  and 
his  contribution  to  the  history  of  Idaho.   These  articles  have   been 
taken  from  a  book  that  will  be  foxthcoming  on  the  political  history  of 
Idaho  and  the  contributions  that  Dubois  madt-  to  it.   Tnis  is  article 
one  of  the  seiies,. 

Fred  Thomas  Dubois  was  boixi  in  Palestine,  Crawford  County, 
Illinois.   His  father  was  Jesse  K.  and  his  mother  Adeiia.   Jesse  was 
a  noted  politician  in  Illinois  and  a  good  Iriend  of  Abraham  Lincoln'^s. 
Jesse  was  a  noted  politician  in  ine  nation  after  Lincoln  became  the 
President.   He  was  so  devoted  to  Lincoln  tnat  he  named  one  of  nis  sons 
after  the  great  president. 

Fred  grew  up  across  the  street  from  tne  Lincoln  nome.   As  a 
boy  he  had  joined  with  a  gang  who  tied  a  string  to  knock  off  Lincoln's 
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hat.   "Letters  and  papers  fell  out  of  the  hat  and  scattered  over  the 
sidewalk,"  said  Dubois,   "He  stoopea  to  pick  them  up  and  us  boys  climbed 
all  over  him."   In  another  instance  Willie  Lincoln  had  obtained  four 
fat  cigars  and  took  his  brother  Tad  and  two  of  the  Dubois  brothers  out 
to  discover  the  facts  of  smokingo   Of  this  incident  Fred  said,  "A 
sicker  lot  of  beys  there  never  was„   He  acCenaed  the  puoiic  Swhools 
in  Illinois  and  then  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1872. 

Dubois  worked  as  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  John  A,  Farweil 
and  Company  of  Chicago  until  his  first  po:..itical  appointment  was  obtained. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Railway  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners  of  Illinois  and  served  in  this  capacity  in  1875  and  1876, 

His  brother.  Dock,  had  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  physician 
at  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency  in  1880,  and  Fred  desided  to  join  him 
in  the  trip,   Dubois  had  suffered  failing  health  and  felt  the  dryer 
climate  of  the  West  would  improve  his  shattered  physical  powers., 

His  first  job  in  Idaho  was  as  a  cowboy  en  a  cattle  drive  from 
Blackfoot  to  Casper,  Wyoming.   At  Blackfoot  he  joined  the  drive  which 
had  originated  in  Oregon^   This  three  month  cattle  drive  completly 
restored  his  health.   Upon  his  return  to  Blackfoot  he  was  hired  at 
the  Indian  agency  for  a  series  of  jobs  which  eventually  led  to  his 
becoming  the  agent  in  charge.   Here  he  met  the  Marshall  of  Idaho  and 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  take  over  the  duties  of  this  man.   Through 
his  father^s  political  influence,  Dubois  was  appointed  United  States 
Marsaall  of  Idaho  Territory  in  1882^   He  served  in  tnis  capacity 
until  I886„ 

From  his  position  as  marshall  he  was  able  to  travel  around  the 
state  and  soon  became  a  popular  figurfeo   He  was  elected  delegate  to 
Congress  from  Idaho  Territory  in  1887o   He  served  as  a  Republican 
Delegate  In  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty°first  Congresses,   Dubois  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from 
March  4,  1&91,  to  March  3,  1897,   He  lost  a  second  bid  for  the  Senate 
seat  as  he  supported  a  silver  standard  platfonn  and  caused  a  split 
in  the  Republican  ranks.   Feelings  changed  with  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  Dubois  was  again  elected  to  the  Senat©  as  a  Silver  Republican  to 
serve  from  March  4,  1901,  to  March  3,  1907,, 

After  his  election  to  the  Senate  as  a  Republican  he  became  a 
Democrat  and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Damocratic  National  Conventions 
in  1904,  1908,  and  1912,   He  had  charge  of  Champ  Clark'^s  unsuccessful 
campaign  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1912^ 

He  was  appointed  to  several  boards  and  served  the  public  in  many 
offices  after  he  retired  from  the  national  politics.   He  listed  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  as  his  legal  residence  and  upon  his  death,  February  14^  1930, 
he  was  buried  in  the  Grove  City  Cemetary,  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 

In  the  next  articles  Dubois  will  give  us  a  real  insight  into  the 
early  political  manuevering  in  Idaho,,   His  problem  with  the  Mormons 
and  the  general  enforcing  of  the  law  in  a  territory  will  be  discussed. 
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Dubois  as  Marshall 


This  is  article  two  in  a  series  of  four  on  the  activities  of  Fred 
Dubois  in  IdahOo 

Fred  Dubois  was  appointed  Federal  Marshall  of  the  Territory  of 
Idaho  in  July,  1882,   The  appoinicment  was  made  by  President  Arthur  after 
having  a  personal  interview  with  Dubois  and  upon  the  recomendation 
of  many  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  Idaho^ 

One  of  the  duties  of  Marshal  was  that  of  warden  ex-officio  of 
the  Territorial  penitentiary.   The  territorial  prison  was  located  at 
Boise.   Boise  at  that  time  was  from  two  hundred  fifty  to  three  hundred 
miles  from  any  railroad^   To  reach  the  line  from  Kelton,  Utah,  or 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  h@  travelled  in  a  concord  stage  ovet  trackless  plains 
and  sagebrush  and  sand,  with  an  occasional  stopping  point  at  a  stage 
station.   The  penitentiary  consisted  of  one  building  made  of  stone, 
able  to  accomodate,  by  putting  two  or  three  prisoners  in  a  cell,  about 
one  hundred  convicts.   There  was  a  high  board  fence  surrounding  the 
prison  and  it  embraced  about  three  or  four  acres  of  ground „   The 
fence  was  rectangular,  and  on  each  comer  of  it  was  a  house,  made  of 
wood,  for  the  use  of  the  guards.   Inside  of  the  wall  there  was  a  rather 
comfortable  building  for  the  warden  and  guards^   It  was  one  story  high, 
containing  a  large  kitchen,  dining  room,  four  or  five  bedrooms  and  a 
commodious  sitting  room  or  reading  room^  which  was  also  the  office 
of  the  warden, 

Dubois  states,  "Through  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  March^,  1880,  every  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  was 
a  criminal  either  actualjy  in  practice  or  as  an  accessory.   It  then 
dawned  on  me  that  I  had  been  made  a  peace  officer  of  a  territory  which 
had  within  its  borders  probably  more  criminals  than  the  state  of  Illinois, 
In  addition  to  the  McrraonSj  there  were  numerous  bandits  who  frequently 
held  up  the  stages,  and  the  building  of  the  Snort  Line  brought  in  many 
lawless  men." 

The  Territory  was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  each 
presided  over  by  a  Judge  appointed  by  the  President.   One  district 
embraced  what  is  called  the  Scutheasr  where  the  town  of  Blackfoot  is 
located,  and  in  this  district  was  where  most  of  the  Mormons  lived. 
The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  at  Ma  lad,  the  county  seat  of  Oneida 
County.   Oneida  County  at  that  time  embraced  all  the  territory  between 
Utah  and  Montana,   Lemhi,  Custer,  Bear  Lake,  and  Cassia  were  in  this 
District,   The  Middle  district,  where  the  terms  of  Court  were  held  at 
Boise,  embraced  all  the  balance  of  Southern  Idaho,   Tne  Northern 
District,  with  Lewiston  as  the  place  tor  the  holding  of  Court,  comprised 
all  of  North  Idaho„   At  that  time  there  were  in  all  but  fourteen 
counties  in  the  Territory, 

In  order  foi  the  Marshal  to  go  from  place  to  place  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a  team  of  his  uwn.   The  Utah  &  Ogoen,  now  part  of  the 


Oregon  Short  Line,  ran  from  Ogden  to  Bucte,  through  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Territory o   The  Northern  Pacific  then  as  now  ran  through  the 
panhandle  of  North  Idano,  but  there  were  no  railroads  in  that  vast 
expanse  of  country  west  of  Blackfooto   Dubois  says,  "My  friend  Shilling 
met  me  at  Blackfoot  and  presented  me  with  one  of  the  light  wagons  with 
the  caivas  top  and  two  seats  and  a  magnificent  span  of  dappled  grey 
horses  named  Jeff  and  Andy,  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  they  would 
be  very  serviceable  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties^   This  outfit 
was  the  luxurious  means  of  travel  in  those  days„   These  horses  would 
carry  me  fifty  miles  a  day,  day  in  and  day  out.,   I  travelled  with  them 
from  Malad  to  Lewiston  and  all  over  the  interior  of  that  vast  territory." 

There  was  a  Chief  Marshall  appointed  in  each  district  to  serve 
as  a  Deputy  for  the  Federal  Marshal 1.   The  money  recieved  from  the 
marshal Is  office  was  quite  large.  As  wardon  of  the  penitentiary  he 
received  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  there  was 
paid  to  him  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  the  salary  of  Marshal,  but 
in  addition  to  tnis  he  was  allowed  fees  and  expenseSo   In  addition  to 
that  he  received  fees  for  each  sunmions  on  juxy  men,  each  serving  of 
a  subpoena,  and  for  each  arrest  that  he  made„   Dubois  says,  "I  did 
not  give  any  of  my  deputies  a  stated  salaryo   They  did  not  ask  it  and 
did  not  want  it,  but  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  would  come  to 
me  and  get  what  they  asked  for^" 

The  next  article  will  discuss  the  activities  of  Duoois  as  a  marshall 
and  ..ow  he  got  along  witn  the  Mormons , 


Dubois  and  the  Mormons 


This  is  article  three  in  a  series  of  four  on  the  activities  of 
Fred  Dubois  in  Idaho. 

The  Edmunds  Act  became  a  law  in  March,  1882 „   It  was  designed 
to  put  a  stop  to  polygamy  in  the  United  States  and  stated  its  provisions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  put  teeth  into  the  laws  against  polygamy  that  had 
already  been  passed „   It  was  hard  to  prove  that  a  second  marriage 
had  taken  place.   Under  the  new  law  such  proof  was  not  necessary., 
Dubois  states,  "On  purely  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  most  limited 
kind  you  could  convict  a  Mormon  ©f  unlawful  practice^" 

He  continues,  "At  this  first  term  cf  the  Court  which  I  attended 
at  Malad  in  the  fall  ©f  1882^  under  my  activities,  two  or  three  Mormons 
were  indicted  for  unlawful  action,   I  remember  the  case  of  one  named 
Henderson  who  lived  somewhere  in  Marsh  Valiey,  as  I  recall  it,  near 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Downey.   One  of  his  plural  wives  was  Kasiah 
Capel,  a  young  and  rather  attractive  girl.   They  were  arrested,  put  on 
bonds  and  appeared  at  Court  for  trial.  I  think  there  were  three  or 
four  cases,  the  evidence  was  perfectly  plain  and  clear,  yet  the  jury 
failed  to  convict  and  I  learned  this  important  fact  =  that  with  a 
Mormon  on  the  jury  you  could  not  convict  another  Mormon  for  unlawful 
cohabition.   All  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  believed  that  this  was 
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a  divine  revelation  and  that  they  were  following  the  comaiands  of  God 
in  upholding  polygamyo" 

At  the  next  term  of  court,  Dubois  proposed  a  new  mezhod   of  calling 
jurors  tnat  was  to  reveluticnixe  the  life  of  all  Mcrmons  in  Idaho 
and  Utah.   At  that  time  the  names  of  the  legal  voters  at  the  last 
election  were  put  in  a  box  and  the  clerk  of  the  co^rt  would  draw  the 
names  from  the  box  until  he  secured  a  sufficier^t  number  for  the  court 
session.   There  were  more  Moimons  In  the  Malad  district  than  Gentiles 
and  there  would  always  be  a  Mormon  doing  jury  service.   The  new  method 
introduced  by  Dubois  was  given  him  by  the  authority  of  the  judge  that 
presided  over  the  court.   Dubois  says-,  *♦!  insisted  that  he  should 
grant  to  me  an  open  venire;  otherwise,  I  would  not:  serve  tne  process 
of  the  law  entrusted  to  me  in  the  form  of  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
Mormons  indicted  for  unlawful  cohabition."  The  judge  issued  the 
order  that  the  Marshal  should  be  given  open  venure  in  his  district 
and  this  operation  quicKiy  spread  to  other  areas. 

Dubois  became  obsessed  with  the  Mormon  pri^blemo   He  states,  "I 
earnestly  believed,  as  I  now  in  tnese  years  afterwards  analyze  it, 
that  the  duty  devolved  upon  me  to  solve  this  problem  (polygamy), 
which  was  agitating  the  entire  country,  more  or  less^  and  was 
extremely  acute  in  Utah  and  IdanOooo.The  Government  was  aecermined  to 
stamp  out  polygamy  and  I  felt  that  I  was  the  agent  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  duty  devolved 
upon  me  to  see  tha*»  the  laws  of  the  land  we^re  obeyed  by  the  Mormon 
people  in  respect  to  their  practicsSo   I  did  not   have  any  feeling  of 
animosity  towatd  the  Mormon  People,   I  regarded  them  as  being  the  same 
as  other  people  but  set  in  their  blind  cbeaience  to  their  spiritual 
leaders,  and  in  their  belief  and  practice  of  polygamy, „ ^ ,My  personal 
relations  with  them  were  at  all  times  fri^i/.diy  and  I  have  at  all  times 
during  my  life  numbered  many  Mormons  among  my  real  good  and  true 
friends.   My  controvercy  was  with  the  ov;ganl2:ation<,'* 

In  his  manuscript,  Dubois  goes  en  to  show  that  he  was  against  the 
Mormon  Church  for  political  reasons  as  well,,   Dubois  at  this  time  was 
a  Republican,  and  the  Mr;'rmons  were  almt?>st  as  a  body  voting  Democratic. 
Dubois  tells  of  a  Democratic  convention  that  was  held  at  Maiad  and 
presided  over  by  Thomas  E,  Ricks„   It  seamed  to  Dubois  tnat  Mi ^  Ricks 
had  not  been  in  the  territory  long  enough  to  even  know  who  the 
candidates  were  but  was  pushing  tneir  election  upon  the  people  anyway^ 
It  is  interesting  that  Dubois  had  his  own  convention  at  the  same  time 
and  used  Federal  money  to  call  his  jury  te  duty,  wno  just  happened 
to  be  the  Republican  convention  delegates,  at  the  same  place  that 
was  to  be  used  for  the  convention. 

Dubois  went  on  to  push  for  legislation  tnai  has  had  the  tendency 
to  convince  everyone  that  he  was  against  the  Mormons  and  jeading  cut 
in  most  of  the  prcgiams  that  were  used  to  hold  the  Mormons  down  and 
take  away  their  powei,.   He  prei.i.ed  them  on  every  side  until  the 
Manifesto  came  in  1890,   By  then  Dubois  was  in  the  National  Congress 
working  on  l<;.gi  slat  ion  to  better  the  axea  caiieo  IdahOo 
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Dubois  in  Congress 

Dubois  spent  much  ©f  his  time  as  marshall  visiting  the  different 
areas  of  Idaho  and  talking  with  the  men  of  politics.   His  office  gave 
him  Che  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet  with  a  large  group  of  men  all 
over  the  terricoryo   When  Dubois  was  approached  tc  run  for  Congress  he 
had  a  sizeable  following „   He  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket 
although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Antt=Mcrmon  party  ac  cn<&   time. 

Some  of  the  northern  backers  of  the  Republican  Party  wanted 
to  put  in  a  planK  in  the  platform  of  the  Republicans  to  allow  that  part 
of  Idaho  be  annexed  tc  Montana  and  Washington.   Dubois  states,  "I 
absolutely  and  firmly  refused  to  become  a  candidate  on  any  such  piat= 
form  and  announced  chat  I  was  opposed  tc  dividing  Idaho.   The  delegates 
were  all  for  me  and  finally  agreea  to  a  compromise  in  which  nothing  was 
mentioned  at  all. 

John  Halley  was  the  Democratic  nominee  to  run  against  Dubois. 
When  the  voting  was  al^  over,  Dubois  had  won  by  a  majority  of  only 
416  votes.   He  left  for  Washington  to  become  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  the  departments  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  duties. 

John  Hailey  had  been  the  delegate  in  Congress  and  he  now  rushed 
a  bill  through  to  annex  northern  Idaho  to  Washington^   Some  of  the  leading 
political  men  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Cleveland  explaining  that 
the  people  of  Idaho  had  elected  Dubois  with  his  feeling  of  no  annexa= 
tion,  and  that  they  wished  that  he  would  veto  it  until  the  real  feelings 
of  all  of  laahc  joyld  be  fslt  in  the  mattero   President  Cleveland  allowed 
the  bill  to  diej  making  use  of  tha  pecket  vetQ„ 

Dubois  had  made  promises  to  see  what  he  could  do  about  the  mail 
service  in  Idaho,   He  made  a  study  and  presented  the  results  to  tne  Post= 
master  General,   Many  of  the  mail  routss  in  Idaho  were  changed  at  this 
time  from  once  a  week  to  daily  servicec 

The  delegate  in  Congress  fr©m  a  territory  enjoyed  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  regular  memoer  of  Congress  except  that  of  voting.   He  could 
adress  the  House ^  was  made  a  member  of  sommittees^,  had  the  same  compen- 
sation and  the  same  prerequisites.   The  representative  was  the  sole  man 
from  his  territory,  and  ordinarily  everyone  wanted  to  help  him  out  in 
legislation  which  peculiarly  affecced  his  people,   Dubois  says,  "I 
made  it  a  point  to  talk  to  che  various  members  cf  Congress,   I  would 
find  out  what  their  peculiar  sorts  of  strength  were  and  their  hobbies. 
When  I  would  start  them  on  this  they  had  an  attentive  listener,   I  am 
sure  that  before  I  was  in  Congress  a  year  I  personally  Knew  every  member 
of  the  House  and  a  good  deal  of  his  personal  history  and  ambitions," 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislative  work  that 
Dubois  did  was  accomplished  in  his  first"  year  in  office^   There  was  a 
strong  move  made  to  get  parts  of  Idaho  annexed  to  the  surrounding  states. 
Dubois  was  able  to  get  a  position  on  the  committee  for  territories  through 
helping  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  some  legislation^   Being  on  the 
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coiranittee  he  was  able  to  block  all  of  the  annexation  moves  but  the  one 
from  Montana „   This  was  particularly  a  strong  one^   Dubois  introduced 
legislation  of  his  own  that  would  have  annexed  the  rich  mines  of  Butte 
into  Idaho«   This  brought  the  delegate  from  Montana  t©  seek  a  compromise 
with  Dubois  that  ended  with  the  withdrawal  ot  both  bills„ 

Dubois  was  active  in  bills  that  would  protect  and  enhance  the 
mining  in  Idaho.   He  proposed  and  got  passed  tariffs  on  lead  to  promote 
■"^daho  rainingc   He  lists  his  major  achievements  in  the  two  yeais  of  Con- 
gress as  the  preventing  of  the  breaking  up  of  Idaho,  the  tariffs  that 
were  passed,  and  getting  the  move  going  to  get  Idaho  made  into  a  state. 

After  reading  the  manuscript  that  Dubois  left,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  was  an  influential  man  in  getting  Idaho  into  the  Union  at  an 
earlier  time  than  was  expected.,   He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
that  Idaho  has  ever  produced  in  the  political  fields 


Development  of  Counties 


In  some  areas  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  the  settlers 
have  lived  in  four  different  counties  without  moving  their  place  of 
residence.   The  county  reorganizations  were  so  fast  that  some  were  heard 
to  say,  "One  may  go  to  bed  in  one  county  and  wake  up  in  another,"  When 
the  area  was  first  settled  in  large  narabers  it  was  part  of  Oneida 
County,  which  was  organized  Janaarv  22%  1864,  with  the  county  seat  at 
Soda  Springs „   The  county  seat  was  moved  t©  Miilad  '::wo  years  later. 

All  county  business  was  conducted  in  Malad  until  Bingham  County 
was  created  in  1885.   Blackfoot  was  the  county  seat  of  the  new  division. 
Governor  William  J,  Connell  also  designated  St^  Anthony  as  a  temporary 
county  seat,  although  there  were  only  a  few  cabins  there  at  that  time„ 
The  permanent  location  was  to  be  decided  In   an  election  in  the  fall  of 
1894.   A  bitter  fight  developed  between  St,  Anthony^  Rexburg,  and  Mar° 
ket  Lake,  as  each  of  these  towns  wanted  to  become  the  new  county  seat. 
The  important  issue  was  decided  in  favor  of  St,  Anthony,  causing  much 
concern  at  Rexburg  since  there  were  twice  as  many  people  living  in 
Rexburg  at  this  time.   These  two  towns  continued  to  compete  for  politi- 
cal leadership  until  Madison  County  was  created  in  1913  with  Rexburg 
as  the  county  seat. 

Madison  was  the  thirty-third  county  to  be  organized  in  Idaho. 
At  the  time  of  its  organization  Madison  County  included  all  of  Teton 
Basin  within  its  boundaries.   When  the  bilJ  was  under  consideration 
the  leading  legislators  agreed  that  Teton  County  would  be  created 
two  years  later.   For  two  years  Madison  County  reached  clear  to  the 
state  line. 

The  State  Legislature  in  1913  created  Jefferson  from  the  large 
agricultural  area  in  the  southwestern  cornet  of  Fxemont  County  and 
designated  Rigby,  in  the  southeast  comer,  as  the  seat. 
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In  1934  Madison  County  was  forty-first  in  area,  twenty= seventh 
in  wealth,  and  nineteenth  in  population,   Jefferson  County  ranked 
twenty-ninth  in  area^  twenty°third  in  wealthy  and  sixteenth  in  popula« 
tion. 

The  first  corps  of  Madison  County  officials  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1914.   They  were  as  foilowsg   State  Senator,  Nathan  Ricks|  State 
Representative,  W,  W,  Taylor^  Commissioners,  Nahum  Curtis,  John  K„  Orme, 
and  John  Taylor ^  ClerK,  John  Hegsted^  Sheriff,  I»  N.  Corey |  Treasurer, 
Harry  Randall;  Probate  Judge,  James  A,  Berry;  County  Attorney,  Tc  W, 
Smith;  Superintendent  of  Schools »  Ac  F,  Rasmussen;  Assessor,  Conrad 
Walz;  Coronor,  James  R^  Young;  Surveyor,  N„  A„  Andersono   The  Jefferson 
County  official  roster  was  not  available  at  this  printingo 


Hot  Springs 


There  are  two  major  hot  springs  in  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley,   One  is  located  on  Canyon  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Tecon  River, 
and  the  other  is  located  on  the  South  Fork  ot   the  Snake  River c   These 
two  springs  are  only  some  twelve  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flys,  but 
there  is  no  apparent  connection  in  their  water  flow. 

The   springs  on  Canyon  Creek  were  first  visited  by  white  men  in 
the  year  of  181U   Wilson  Price  Hunt  visited  che  springs  while  he  spent 
some  time  at  Fort  Henry,   The  rest  of  his  group  were  building  canoes 
for  their  ili° fated  trip  down  the  Snake  River,   The  next  visitors 
came  the  next  year  with  the  arrival  of  Robert  Stuart  and  his  six  men. 
They  camped  near  the  springs.   In  his  journal,  Mr,  Stuart  states,  "A 
little  to  one  side  of  our  camp,  one  of  the  Canadians  (in  search  of  good 
water)  discovered  several  very  astonishing  springs  of  various  qualities 
and  temperatures,  some  of  them  are  cold,  others  hotg   one  of  the  cold 
we  found  to  be  aeiduaced  and  Impregnated  in  a  saiali  degree  with  iron; 
but  the  principal  one  in  the  group  is  very  hot  &  sulphuric,  the  water 
is  oily  to  the  touch  and  foams  like  soap  suds|  its  margin  is  covered 
with  a  yellow  efflorescence  cf  sulphur,  which  affects  the  sense  of 
smelling  at  some  distance,  and  the  volume  ef  smoke  that  issues  immed= 
lately  from  this  spring  may  be  disringuisned  at  least  two  miles  off." 

The  present  Green  Canyon  Resort  was  opened  in  1952  under  the 
management  of  Merritt  Niebaur,   Tne  old  swimaiing  p©@l  up  on  the  side 
of  the  canyon  was  in  use  shortly  after  World  War  I,  At  present  the 
springs  are  covered  with  a  concrete  protection.   The  water  issues  forth 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  and  at  a  volume  of  130  gallons  per  minute. 
It  contains  some  magnesium  and  lime  (calcium)  with  a  trace  of  iron. 
Presently  there  is  no  sulphur  or  smell  at  the  spring  site.   When  the 
earthquake  came  up  near  Yellowstone  Park;  the  springs  became  a  little 
milky  and  increased  in  volume.   Since  then  the  water  has  cleared  up 
and  returned  to  its  normal  floWo 

The  springs  have  a  type  of  water  that  is  found  in  Lava  Hot 
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Springs  and  the  Indian  Hot  Springs  to  the  south,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  connection  made  to  the  Yellowstone  area  waters  or  to  the  Heise  Hot 
Springs  water. 

The  springs  on  che  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  were  named 
after  Richard  C^  Heise,  who  in  1894  homesceaded  the  area.   He  had 
rheumatism  and  the  waters  cured  him^   He  developed  the  springs  int^s  a 
resort  that  was  taken  over  by  Robetc  Quinn  in  1942,,   Mr,,  Quinn'^s  widow 
is  the  present  m&nag&r. 

The  Heise  springs  have  a  suii^ur  smeli  similar  to  the  Yellow- 
stone area.   The  springs  can  bring  the  temperature  as  nigh  as  114*^  and 
it  is  cooled  for  tne  swimming  pools^   Add  lure  to  the  Heise  area  is 
the  hidden  treasure  in  Keiiey  Canyono   Just  about  a  century  ago  stage 
robbers  buried  about  $50,000  in  gold  dust  somewhere  in  the  canyon, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  found <, 


Tales  of  Gold 


Every  year  when  the  snow  melts  and  the  rivers  run  high,  a 
fever  comes  into  the  country.   This  is  not  a  fever  produced  by  disease 
but  by  the  idea  of  instant  wealth  in  finoing  a  gold  mine.   This  article 
is  devoted  to  some  of  the  stories  that  have  been  passed  ari>und  concerning 
lost  gold  mines  or  discoveries  in  Eastern  Idaho. 

Sometime  in  the  early  history  ©f  Eastetti  Idaho  a  nerd  of  pack 
horses  were  being  driven  from  MarysviiiSj  near  present  Ashton,  to 
Spencer  to  connest  up  with  the  railroad  therf^^   These  horses  were  to 
meet  the  train  at  Spencer  and  then  bring  supplies  back.   The  horses 
were  on  their  first  trip  and  somewhere  on  the  trip  they  became  skitterish 
and  hard  to  handle,,   The  men  who  were  driving  the  horses  stopped  the 
herd  near  a  convienent  rock  pile.   They  found  the  rc^cks   to  be  quite 
heavy  and  loaded  up  the  packs  on  the  norses  to  give  them  extra  weight 
to  hold  them  down.   When  they  arrived  at  Spencer  it  was  found  that  the 
rocks  were  high  grade  gold  ore.   The  desert  being  tne   way  it  is  north 
of  St.  Anthony  the  men  could  not  find  \^exe  they  had  stoppeo  and  could 
only  estimate  that  they  were  somewhere  near  the  present  border  of  Madison 
and  Fremont  count ieSo 

The  second  story  takes  place  on  one  of  the  prominent  streams 
of  the  area.   A  dty-tarmer  was  suppi.emenring  his  Income  with  a  small 
amount  of  gold  that  he  took  from  a  mine  in  the  side  of  the  stream" s 
canyon„   He  tooK  his  son  to  the  mine  when  the  bj'V  was  ten  years  old 
and  explained  that  as  iong  as  they  only  took  enough  out  of  the  area  to 
help  their  income  the  goia  would  ^^ast  and  there  would  not  be  a  run 
of  people  into  the  cany&n„   This  ten  >ear  old  was  not  impressed  with 
the  presence  of  a  goid  mine  or  of  the  apparent  use  ot  gold,.   It  was  not 
until  he  had  spent  s>me  -.  ime  in  the  anny  and  had  gruwn  up  conaiderably 
that  the  import  of  his  fatheis  message  got  through  to  the  son.   The 
father  had  since  died,   When  the  boy  got  cut  of  the  service  and  went 


back  to  the  spot  where  he  thought  they  had  st©od  together,  the  canyon 
had  changed  consiaeraoly^   In  an  extensive  search  he  was  unable  co 
turn  up  any  clue  to  tne  mine  although  there  is  evidence  of  gold  in  the 
sandbars  of  the  stream  today„ 

In  another  instance  two  men  took  pack  animals  into  the  mountains 
to  search  for  goid^   They  found  one  of  the  largest  discoveries  of  high 
grade  ore  that  in  their  estimation  had  ever  existed.   They  came  out 
with  their  pack  animals  loaded  to  capacityo   In  crossing  a  large  river 
the  lead  horse  stumbled  and  was  swept  away  in  the  stream  with  the 
rider  to  drown.   Because  or  the  high  quality  of  the  gold  ore  the  surviving 
partner  never  went  back  to  the  mine.   He  didn't  want  people  to  think 
that  he  had  killed  his  partner  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  thac  great  wealth. 

There  are  countless  stories  of  men  that  came  out  of  the  Idaho 
mountains  with  large  amounts  of  gold  ore  that  were  never  able  to  retrace 
their  steps  closly  enough  to  find  their  original  discovery.   There  are 
stories  of  this  sort  coneeming  the  Teton  Range  of  mountains,  the  Island 
Park  area,  and  the  Bitteroot  Range,   These  stories  were  not  taken  from 
history  books  but  have  been  given  to  us  by  people  who  have  passed 
them  down  from  then  they  happened.   With  all  of  the  mineral  wealth  which 
can  be  found  in  Montana  to  the  north  and  Wyoming  to  the  southeast, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  mountains  between  these  two  rich  areas 
should  be  left  out. 


Osbo2^,e  Russell 


Osborne  Russell  was  one  of  the  true  pioneer  fur  trappers  of 
the  Snake  River  Valley,   He  came  to  the  valley  in  1834  in  the  company 
of  Nathaniel  Wyeth  and  spent  nine  years  in  the  area  of  the  valley  and 
its  surrounding  mountains.   One  of  the  main  trapper  routes  in  the 
valley  was  to  leave  Fort  Hall  traveling  up  the  Snake  River  to  make  a 
large  circle  that  took  in  Pierre's  Hole,  Jackson  Hole,  the  Yellowstone 
Park  area,  southern  Montana,  and  then  a  return  to  the  forto   It  is  one 
of  these  typical  trips  that  we  are  going  to  follow  with  Russell  as 
the  guide. 

It  was  June  15,  1835,  when  the  party  left  Fort  Hall  to  make 
a  regular  run  of  trapping.   They  went  up  the  Lewis  (South)  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River  and  crossed  over  the  mountains  into  Pierre^s  Hole,   Here 
Russell  states,  "This  valley  lies  North  and  South  in  an  oblong  form 
abt,  39  miles  long  and  10  wide  surrounded  except  on  Nth.  by  wild  and 
rugged  Mountains?  tho  East  range  resembles  Mountains  piled  on  Mountains 
and  capped  with  tnree  spiral  peaks  which  pierce  the  cloud... This  is 
a  beautiful  valley  consisting  of  a  Smooth  plain  intersected  by  small 
streams  and  thickly  clothed  with  grass  and  nerbage  and  abounds  with 
Buff aloe  Elk  Deer  antelope  etc." 

From  Pierre^s  Hole  the  party  progressed  eastward  to  Jackson "s 
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Then  they  moved  further  east  and  north  to  get  up  into  the  Yellowstone 
country «  All  through  the  trip  Russell  is  expressing  displeasure  at 
the  leader  of  the  trapping  group.   They  have  a  real  personality  conflict 
and  Russell  is  quick  to  point  out  all  the  bad  qualities  of  leadership 
that  occur.   Fiom  the   Yellowstone  country  they  moved  westward  into 
Montana.   In  the  Blackfoot  country  they  are  obligated  to  fight  for  their 
existence^   On  the  Madison  River  the  group  was  fortunate  to  find  Jim 
Bridger  and  one  of  his  brigades  to  team  up  with„   Russell  says  that 
because  of  the  leaders  incompetence  they  have  not  enough  men  left  to 
continue  on  their  own„   Men  have  deserted  during  the  whole  trip  taking 
horses  and  supplies  wi;  h  them„   Russell  notes  that  Bridger  also  took 
a  dim  view  of  their  leader  and  his  decis3ons„ 

The  whole  group  crossed  ba^rsk  into  Idaho  and  made  their  camp 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  Camas  Cieek,   Here  the  leader  told  Russell  to  go 
alone  to  Fort  Hall  to  obtain  horses  for   them  ail.,   Bridger  tried  to 
disuade  them  from  going  but  Russell  went  because  he  didn't  want  to  be 
accused  of  cowardice.,   The  whole  group  thought  he  was  being  sent  out 
to  his  death  and  that  the  leader  had  planned  it  that  way^ 

Russell  followed  the  creek  down  to  where  it  dumps  into  Mud 
Lake.   The  leader  had  given  him  specific  instructions  on  how  to  get 

to  the  fort„   Going  south  of  the  lake  he  soon  found  darkness  upon  him 
and  a  rough  road  to  travelo   He  made  a  camp..   Upon  arising  the  following 
morning  he  found  that  he  could  not  proceed  southward  or  eastward  because 
of  the  lava  formations:  that  faced  him.   He  states,  "1  now  found  that 
either  from  ignorance  or  some  other  moti\'e  less  pure  our  Leader  had 
given  me  dii'ections  entirely  false  and  came  to  the  conclusion  to  put 
no  further  confidence  in  what  he  had  told  meo"  Russeil  returned  to  the 
lake  to  camp  for  a  whileo 

Tl-ie  next  day  he  discovered  a  large  herd  of  Buff  a  Ice  to  the  west 
and  proceeded  to  stalk  themo   A  gtoup  of  Indians  were  hunting  the  herd 
too,  and  soon  they  had  discovered  each  otlfei^,   The  Indians  were  Bannocks 
and  knew  Ru3sell„   He  spent  some  three  weeks  with  the  hunting  party 
roaming  all  of  the  Desert  ai'eas  west  of  the  SnaKe  River.   They  had  a 
very  successful  hunto 

By  the  time  he  finally  got  to  Fort  Hall  the  fur  party  had  already 
arrived  thereo   Russell  says,  "the  paity  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
ever  seeing  me  again  and  had  already  fancied  my  lifeless  boay  lying 
on  the  plains^  o^The  tiimie  for  which  myself  and  all  of  Mio  Wyeth's  men 
were  engaged  had  recently  expiied.ool  determined  not  to  be  so  green 
as  to  bind  myself  to  an  arbitrary  Rockj  Mountain  Chieftain  to  be  kicked 
over  hill  and  dale  at  his  pleasure,"  Russell  now  became  a  tree  trapper, 
not  owing  allegiance  to  any  company  but  roaming  at  will  up  and  down  the 
valley, 

Russell^s  Journal  > s  available  In  paper oacK  fiom   any  of  the 
Historical  Society  Board  Members, 
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A  Lime  Kiln  in  Kelly  Canyon 


Soutneastem  Idaho  has  mineral  assets  In  some  abundance  \diich 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.   One  or  these  menerals 
is  limestone^   Limestone  is  industrially  prc>fitable  in  Bannock;,  Butte, 
Blaine,  and  Bear  Lake  countieSo   This  mineral  is  used  in  making  cement, 
refining  sugar^  making  plaster,  and  also  for  agricultural  and  poultry 
purposes. 

The  following  information  on  KePy  Canyon  has  come  from  the 
correspondence  becween  Waido  Morris  and  Duane  Wilding.   Mr.  Morris  is 
one  of  the  men  who  ran  the  limekiln  in  Kelly  Canyon.   Mr.  Wilding  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Historical  Society  and  is 
working  with  the  Forest  Service  in  a  move  to  make  a  monument  area  out 
of  the  kiln  site  in  the  Kelly  Canyon  area„ 

Mr^  Morris  states,  "In  very  early  spring  of  1939s  Dad  was  talking 
to  Dick  and  me.   He  remarked  that  in  the  1890"s  he  had  helped  his  father 
operate  a  lime  kiln  in  Kelly  Canyon,   We  all  got  to  wondering  if  a  simi- 
lar operation  could  be  successful," 

"We  took  " samples °  at  a  number  of  places  in  Kelly  Canyon  and 
Lime  Kiln  Canyon,  numbering  them  as  t©  location.   These  we  had  assayed 
in  Salt  Lake  City,   The  best  report  was  the  oilS  in  Lime  Kiln  Canyon. 
We  staked  out  a  mining  claim  with  the  discovery  point  located  at  the 
kiln  site," 

"We  built  the  kiln  ourselves.   We  bought  firebrick  from  the 
demolished  sugar  factory  at  Rigby  to  line  the  inside  of  the  kiln.   We 
used  rock  from  the  canyon  area  for  the  outside," 

"We  mined  tne  mountain  face  back  and  above  the  kiln,  using  star- 
drills  and  a  double^ jack.   It  was  slow  work  but  go<&d  exercise," 

"We  learned  to  use  dynamite  and  bia^k  powder  by  trial  and  error. 
Fortunately  the  error  part  never  l@ft  anyone  dangling  from  a  pine  tree 
across  the  canyon.   We  bought  the  dynasnite  and  blaek  powder  from  Bill 
Holley  at  the  C,  W,  &  M." 

"We  had  coke  trucked  in  to  burn  the  rock.  We  mixed  the  coke 
and  rock  as  the  kiln  was  filled.  When  the  rock  burned  cut  we  filled 
fifty  pound  five- ply  paper  bags  and  tracked  it  out," 

"There  was  very  little  demand  for  lump  lime,  sc  the  next  problem 
was  to  get  it  powdered.   We  hired  a  man  with  a  hammer-mill  to  powder 
one  truck  load.   It  dang  near  wrecked  his  machine,  so  we  stopped  opera- 
tions in  the  late  summer  of  1940,   We  sold  lime  to  dealers  and  building 
contractors,  but  with  our  limited  capital  it  just  didn't  work  out," 

Ttie  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Soeiety,  working  with 
the  U,  S,  Forest  Service  are  going  to  preserve  this  site  by  fencing  and 
putting  a  marker  and  information  at  the  kiln  site. 
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Henry  Piunaner 


Henry  Plummer  has  won  his  place  in  history  by  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  outlaws  of  the  goid  mining  westo   He  was  a  long=tinie 
resident  of  the  central  mining  counties  of  California  where  he  was 
highly  respected  by  reason  of  his  superior  education  ana  attractive 
manner^   He  occupied  several  high  positions  including  that  of  sheriff. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  been,  during  all  of  his  years  in  Cal= 
ifornia,  the  leader  of  a  criminal  organization  which  had  been  guilty  of 
many  crimes.   The  vigilante  movement  in  Calif imia  was  soon  after  him, 
but  Plummer  escaped  to  Nevada, 

In  Nevada  Plummer  staited  his  criminal  activities  again.   He 
was  recognized  by  some  of  tne  miners  that  had  recently  been  in  Calif= 
omia,  and  by  necessity  moved  on.   His  next  move  brought  him  into  the 
Idaho  gold  fields^ 

In  Idaho,  PiUmmer  made  his  headquarters  at  Lewiston„   Seme  of 
his  old  gang  joined  him  there  and  tney  renes^ed  the  earlier  robbing  and 
killing.   Some  of  his  men  broke  into  tne  general  store  at  Lewiston  with 
the  intent  of  getting  any  gold  stored  there.   They  shot  the  storekeeper 
and  finding  no  goid  walked  back  out  into  the  crowd  that  had  gathered. 
Many  recognized  them  and  clamored  for  justice.   The  next  day  a  cry  for 
a  vigilance  committee  went  up.   One  of  the  good  citizens  of  Lewiston 
rose  to  explain  how  vigilance  committees  were  really  unlawful.  Trie 
movement  died  out.   The  good  citizen  was  Henry  Plummer  doing  his  duty 
to  his  men. 

Shortly  after  this^  Plummer  moved  to  Flvsrence,  loaho,  as  this 
was  a  more  convenient  spot  to  keep  track  of  gold  shipments.   His  gang 
was  very  active  in  holding  up  the  gold  snipments  but  eventually  some 
were  caught.   There  was  so  much  lawlessness  in  the  area  that  the  vigii= 
ance  committee  was  organized  in  Idano,    Plummer  Knew  it  would  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  before  some  of  his  men  talked,  so  he  moved  on  to 
Montana , 

In  Montana y  Plummer  made  a  real  effort  to  reform.  Soon  he  found 
too  many  of  his  old  friends  around  whc  were  not  about  to  let  his  leader^ 
ship  talent  stay  dormant.  He  went  back  to  the  business  that  he  knew  best, 

Plummer  was  extremely  popular  and  easily  won  an  election  for 
sheriff.   Later  he  was  appointed  chief  deputy  marshall  of  the  Territory 
of  Montana,   The  marshall "s  main  job  was  to  appoint  guards  and  decide 
the  routes  for  all  stage  coach  loads  of  gold  leaving  Montana  for  Salt 
Lake  City,   He  appointed  his  own  men  as  guards  and  sent  other  men  out 
to  meet  the  stages.   Large  amounts  of  goid  oust  were  lost  in  this 
manner. 

After  the  organization  of  the  vigilance  committee  in  Montana, 
two  members  of  Plummer ^s  gang  were  captuied  ana  confessed  all,   Plummer 
was  preparing  to  leave  tne  country  wltn  two  of  his  chief  lieutenants 
when  they  were  captured  and  hung. 
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Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  "bad  men"  of  the  West  after 
who^s  life  so  many  of  the  early  western  movies  were  fashioned,, 


Mail  Fraud  in  Idaho 


It  was  early  in  1885  when  To  N„  Hibbs^  the  Postmaster  of  Lewis= 
ton,  Idaho,  violently  distrubed  the  equanimity  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  the  successful  perpetration  of  a  mcst  ingenious  fraud „   Lewiston 
was  a  distributing  point  for  all  the  star  mail  routes  running  out  to 
Oro  Fino,  Pierce  City,  Mount  Idaho,  and  other  towns  in  Shoshone  and  Idaho 
counties.   The  mail  came  to  Lewiston  and  was  there  distributed  and  carried 
to  these  points  by  stage^   Hibbs  carried  ojt  his  elaborate  scheme  in 
the  following  manner. 

He  would  have  a  John  Brown  get  a  postal  order  for  $50  made  pay° 
able  to  himself  at  Portland,  Maineg   James  Anderson  a  similar  order  for 
himself  payable  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  John  Jones  another  one  pay=> 
able  to  himself  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  etc.,  etc.  He  had  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  these  postal  orders  issued^   He  was  very  systematic  doing 
the  work  and  keeping  the  books  himself „   He  comm©nced  his  operation  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  for  the  reason  that  at  the  end  of  the  month 
he  had  to  report  his  money  order  transactions  and  send  in  the  cash  to 
the  Port  land  5  Oregon,  office., 

A  few  days  after  having  issued  the  money  ©rder,  he  wrote  to 
a  bank  in  Portlana,  Maine  enclosing  the  money  order  drawn  to  him  and 
in  the  letter  said?  "I  will  be  in  Portland  shortly  after  you  receive 
this  letter  but  my  time  will  be  very  limited  and  I  wish  you  would  cash 
this  postal  order  for  me  and  put  it  to  my  credit  in  your  bank„   This 
is  an  order  for  you  to  do  this„"  He  wrote  similar  letters  to  all  the 
various  banks  scattered  throughout  the  country  but  chiefly  located  in 
the  east  and  middle  westo 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  the  banks  again  and  told  them  that 
his  plans  had  suddenly  rHanged„   He  asked  that  they  would  olease  send 
to  him  at  Oro  Fino,  Elk  C5tv,  Pierce  Citv.  Mosmt  Idaho,  Cottonwood, 
and  divers  and  sundry  other  placjes,,  the  aioney  which  they  had  deposited 
in  their  banks „   He  asked  them  to  send  currency  as  the  backing  facil- 
ities at  their  destination  was  very  meager „ 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  letters  commenced  to  roll  in  to 
the  Lewiston  office  addressed  to  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  at 
these  various  outlying  towns „   Hibbs  was  very  watchful  and  laid  these 
letters  to  the  side  when  the  mail  was  opened^   In  the  evening  after  the 
office  had  closed  he  would  come  down,  extract  the  money  from  the  letters 
and  destroy  all  ovidence  of  them.   It  worked  like  a  charm  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on„   Along  about  the  26th  or  27th  of  the 
month,  Hibbs  gathered  all  his  currency,  amounting  to  $50,000  or  $60,000 
and  fled  to  British  Columbia. 
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An  investigation  quickly  disclosed  ^at  had  happened,,   The  case 
was  so  extraordinary  that  General  John  Goode^  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  sent  to  Lewis ton  to  represent  the  Government. 
Hibbs  had  figured  everything  out  nieeiy„   He  had  not  committed  forgery 
because  he  used  fictitious  names „   He  had  perpetrated  a  fraud  on  the 
Post  Office  Department  but  the  United  States  had  no  extradition  agree= 
ment  with  the  British  Columbia  to  cover  this„ 

A  desciiption  of  Hibbs  had  been  sent  oujit  and  he  was  soon 
capturedo   Thfe  Idano  Marshal  accompanied  Mr^  Guode  to  British  Columbia 
where  they  debated  with  the  judges  for  almost  two  weeks  over  the  fate 
of  Mr^  HibbSo   Finally  the  Canadians  turned  him  over  giving  as  their 
reason  the  highness  of  the  official  representing  the  Unired  States„ 

Hibbs  was  convicted  of  his  crime  and  given  five  years  to  serve 
in  the  state  penitentiaryo   He  had  been  appointed  postmaster  on  the 
recommendation  of  almost  everyorj©  and  had  served  faithfully  and  effi^- 
ciently.  This  was  the  only  blemish  on  an  otherwise  spotless  life^   It 
is  thought  that  he  was  carried  away  with  the  ingenuity  of  his  scheme 
and  failed  to  recognize  the  moral  ebloquyo   He  was  pardoned  by  the 
President  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  and  lived  out 
his  life  in  Idaho  as  one  of  its  most  splendid  and  useful  citizens^ 


Transportation  by  Stage  Coa©h 


Social  conditions  in  Idaho  in  the  early  I880^s  were  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  af  the  neighboring  pioneer  states  of  Montana 

and  Wyoming,   Transportation  was  almost  entirely  by  stage  coach.   They 
used  the  Concord  coach,  the  driver  of  v^iieh  was  about  as  important 
and  held  in  almost  equal  esteem  as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  driver  of  a  coach  was  perched  on  a  high  seat  towering  above 
the  top  of  the  stage^   Underneath  this  seat  was.  a  booth  which  carried 
an  enormous  amount  of  thingSo   The  mail  sacks  and  WellsmFarge  Express 
were  among  the  articles  put  into  this  front  booth ,  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  a  strong  platform  which  could  be  let  do\m.   by  chains  on  which 
were  placed  trunks,  valises,  blankets,  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds^ 
The  top  of  tne  stage  nad  a  railing  about  a  foot  high  running  around 
the  sides  for  handbags  and  leather  aiticles  which  needed  to  be  strapped 
down. 

There  were  six  horses  to  each  coach  and  the  stage  stations  were 
some  twenty-five  miles  apart^   These  horses  were  spirited  and  splendid 
animalSe   There  were  four  seats  inside  the  stage^;  t^o  in  the  center, 
divided  by  a  wide  strap  tightly  fastened,  against  which  the  passengers 
leaned,  one  in  front  under  the  driven  and  cne  in  the  back.   You  could 
pack  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pa»6engeis  in  the  stage  coach.   The  choice 
seat  and  the  seat  of  honor  was  an  top  with  the  driver „ 

The  trip  from  Boise  to  Biacktoot  took  two  or  three  days,  and 
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there  were  no  stops  except  for  meals  and  to  ehange  horses o   When  ev^ery=» 
thing  was  ready,  the  horses  hitched  up,  stage  c&ach  loaded,  the  driver 
would  step  out  leisurely,  climb  to  his  seat  where  the  hostler  would  hand 
him  the  ribbons  and  his  whipo   With  this  ^Ip  he  could  fleck  a  fly  off 
one  of  the  leaders  of  his  horses  and  bring  the  'whip  back  without  getting 
it  entangled  with  the  harness  or  the  wheelo  They  were  experts  and  the 
envy  of  alio   The  driver  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  harnessing 
up  the  horses,  feeding  them  oi  taking  care  of  them  in  any  way^   It  was 
his  business  to  drive,  and  he  did  it  in  a  dignified  manner.   He  would 
keep  his  team  on  a  run  around  sharp  turns  on  a  mountain  road,  dodging 
boulders  and  obstructions^,  which  would  have  overturrj.i.ed  the  coach  had 
he  struck  tnem„ 

When  he  came  to  a  village  his  entry  was  spectacularo   Before 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  journey  he  w©uid  start  his  horses  on  a  run 
when  some  half  mile  away  and  biing  them  to  a  grand  standstill  in  front 
of  the  hotel.   The  drivers  were  known  to  have  been  characters  that 
emphasised  their  parts, 

Ben  Holladay  and  Wells  and  Farge  both  ran  stage  lines  in  Idaho. 
Holladay  had  the  main  line  running  from  Virginia  City,  Montana^  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah„   It  was  on  this  line  one©  that  Holladay  himself 
was  in  a  stage  when  it  was  held  upo   Using  his  wife,  who  was  asleep 
during  the  whole  episode,  by  complaining  that  she  was  ill,  he  was  able 
to  conceal  a  money  belt  he  wore  containing  some  forty  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  dust^ 

Holladay  led  out  in  the  stocking  @f  his  stage  stations  with 
the  best  animals  possible^,   It  was  n@t  lunknown  for  the  Holladay  stages 
to  outrun  outlaws,  and  once  when  the  owner  was  aboard  they  had  to  fight 
IndianSo   The  team  of  six  excellent  horses  literally  outran  the  Indians 
when  they  hit  a  relatively  straight  part  of  the  road^ 

The  end  of  the  stage  coach  came  in  every  area  as  the  trains 
began  to  make  their  appearance^   Holladay  sold  out  most  of  his  line 
just  before  the  transcontinental  railroad  was  begun.  As  the  trains 
progressed  into  Idaho^  the  stage  was  replaced  on  the  main  lines.   The 
main  use  of  the  stage  coach  was  to  carry  the  mail,  and  for  a  time  mail 
contracts  kept  the  branch  lines  alive. 


Myths  and  Realities  of  Columbus 


Columbus  was  probably  born  in  Genoa  of  Catholic  parentage  in 
1451,   Although  few  facts  are  available  regarding  his  boyhood j,  Columbus 
undoubtedly  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  and  leai^ned  this  trade.   Eventually 
the  tall,  well-proportioned  teenager  with  red  nair  and  blue  fcyes  left 
home^  forsaking  the  weaving  tiade  to  launch  a  career  at  sea^   The  turning 
point  of  Columbus"  career  occuried  about  1477„   After  a  dog»fight^  his 
ship  was  sunk  and  the  wounded  twenty^six-year-^old  sailor  was  washed 
ashore  in  Pnrr^^osu  t        Portugal  was  the  cen*'**'*'  of  *"'*^^  '■•■orlrf  for  scientific 
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navigation,  and  Columbus  soon  became  a  master  marinero   It  was  in  Port= 
ugal  that  Columbus  formulated  the  plan  to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing 
westo 

One  of  the  myths  surrounding  Columbus  is  the  general  belief 
that  people  thougnt  the  earth  was  flat^   A  belief  tnat  the  earth  was 
round  and  that  the  Orient  lay  west  across  a  body  of  water  from  Europe 
was  not  an  original  contribution  of  Columbus"^  o   Many  ancient  Greeks, 
such  as  Aristotle  and  Eratesthenes,  taught  this  view^   Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  some  scholars  also  populariiea  the  ccnrept,  and  although 
numerous  uneducated  people  of  the  fifteenth  century  believed  that  the 
world  was  flat,  scholars  in  all   major  universities  of  Europe  in  Columbus" 
day  concluded  that  the  earth  was  rounOo 

Fortunately,  Columbus  was  a  poor  geographer  and  formulated  a 
plan  based  on  three  major  misconceptions.   One  major  geographical  error 
adopted  by  Columbus  that  enabled  him  to  conclude  that  he  coyld  reach 
Japan  by  sailing  west  was  his  belief  that  the  world  was  one^fourth 
smaller  than  ics  actual  size.   No  ons  knew  definitely  the  size  of  the 
world  at  that  time^  but  scholars  had  introduced  various  opinions  regarding 
this  subject,   EratestheneSj  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
maintained  that  the  eircumietence  of  the  earth  was  from  24^000  to  about 
28,000  miles^   The  earth  is  about  24,874  mil^s  In   circumference,   A 
popular  belief  of  some  Medieval  scholars  held  by  a  number  of  Columbus*' 
contemporaries  was  the  view  of  Ptelemy,,   He  concluded  that  the  earth °s 
circumference  was  20,000  miles,   Coiumbus^  estimate  was  smallest  yet 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  about  18,000  miles  in  circum^ 
ference,  thereby  reducing  the  size  of  the  world  by  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  underestimating  the  size  of  the  earth,  Columbus 
overestimated  the  amount  of  land  composing  the  earth^s  surface,   Aris- 
totle had  maintained  that  the  amount  of  wattr  ccvering  the  earth ^s  sur= 
face  was  relatively  small ^  and  this  view  had  been  pasised  down  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  was  endorsed  by  Columbus,,   In  other  words,  Columbus 
believed  that  three<=  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  land  rather 
than  watero 

Columbus®  third  error  was  to  stretch  Asia  much  further  eastward 
than  it  actually  lies. 

The  product  of  the  three  misconceptions  was  a  major  miscalcu- 
lation,  Columbus  concluded  that  the  distance  from  the  Canaries  tc 
Japan  was  2,727  miles  underestimating  the  distanct?  by  almost  8,000 
miles,   Columbus  believed  that  Japan  was  approximately  at  the  location 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean, 

Columbus  presented  his  proposal  of  reaching  the  Indies  by  sailing 
west  to  King  John  of  Portugal  but  was  turned  down  because  of  tne  skep= 
ticism  of  the  King"s  scholars  and  because  Columbus  demanded  sa  mujn  In 
titles,  honors,  and  money,   Columbus  then  turned  to  Spain  where  he  was 
turned  down  by  the  King  but  found  a  syn.pathetic  ear  with  the  Queen. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Queen  l^dbeiia  to  pawn  her  jewels  to 
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finance  the  venture,  as  there  were  several  wealthy  Spaniards  willing  to 
help.   Three  ships  were  equipped  with  some  of  the  finest  sailors  in  the 
world.   Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  four  of  the  ninety  sailors 
were  released  from  prison  to  undertake  this  voyage. 

On  August  3,  1492,  the  three  ships  sailed  west,  proceeoed  to  the 
Canaries,  and  then  headed  due  west  towara  the  Indies,   About  2g00  a.m. 
on  October  12  the  lookout  sighted  land,  probably  an  island  in  the 
Bahamas  called  Wat  lings  Is  land „ 


The  Birth  of  an  American  National  Holiday 


In  the  spring  of  1621,  che  Pilgrim  survivors  of  the  first 
horrible  winter  were  startled  and  embarrassed  when  a  sparsely»ciad 
Indian  walked  boldly  into  their  commimity  ana  said  in  English,  "Welcome." 
The  native  introduced  himself  by  the  same  of  Samoset,  informed  the 
Pilgrims  that  his  home  was  in  Maine j  and  told  them  that  English  fisher° 
men  had  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  their  language^ 

A  short  time  later,  Samoset  introduced  the  Pilgrims  to  another 
English-speaking  Indian,  Squanto,   Squanto  had  been  kidnapoed  and 
enslaved  by  sailors  in  1614  but  had  escaped  four  years  later.   When  he 
retUxTied  to  Plymouth,  the  site  of  his  former  home,  he  found  that  his 
friends  and  relatives  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  pestilence  that  had  struck 
the  tribe  in  1617 „   Immediately  a  warm  frienaship  developed  between 
Squanto  and  the  Pilgrims„   This  unusual  Indian  taught  the  colonists 
how  to  plant  and  fertilize  com  and  hew  to  survive  in  the  rugged  Ameri- 
can wilderness.   He  further  helped  the  colonists  establish  and  maintain 
peace  with  other  Indians., 

With  the  invaluable  help  of  Squanto,  the  colonists  reaped  a 
bounteous  harvest  and  agreed  to  hold  a  special  feast.   Such  a  ceiebra<= 
tion  was  certainly  not  a  new  custom.   For  centuries  the  Jews  had  cele= 
brated  many  festivals,  such  as  the  joyful  feast  of  the  tabemaisles. 
This  festival  commemorated  the  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  and  was  a  thanksgiving  az   che  close  of  the  harvest.   Occasion- 
ally Englishmen  also  enjoyed  a  festival  following  a  fall  harvest;  and 
the  Dutch  of  Leyden  commemorated  an  annual  thanKSgiving  day  in  the  fall 
in  memory  of  the  city^s  deliverance  from  the  besieging  Spainards  in  1574. 

The  earliest  account  and  the  basis  of  many  modem  descriptions 
of  the  first  Pilgrim  thanksgiving  was  recorded  in  a  letter  sent  to  an 
English  friend,  dated  December  11,  1621,  by  Edward  Wins  lew,  one  of 
the  prominent  saints, 

"Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governor  sent  four  men  on 
fowling,  that  so  we  might  after  a  special  manner  rejoice  together  after 
we  had  gathered  the  fruit  of  our  labors.   They  four  in  one  day  killed 
as  much  fowl  as,  with  a  little  help  beside,  served  the  company  almost 
a  week.   At  which  time,  amongst  otner  recreations,  we  exercised  our 
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arms,  many  of  the  Indians  coming  amongst  us,  and  am>:ing  the  rest  their 
greatest  king  Massosoit,  with  some  ninety  men,  whom  for  three  days  we 
entertained  and  feasted,  and  they  went  out  and  kiiied  five  deer,  which 
they  brought  to  the  plantation  and  bestowea  on  our  governor,  and  upon 
the  captain  and  others „" 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  this  thanksgiving,  the 
event  must  have  occurred  between  the  latter  part  of  October  and  early 
December,  1621,   The  next  thanksgiving  held  in  this  colony  was  celebrated 
on  July  30,  1623.   After  rain  had  Drought  an  end  to  a  aisastrous  drought, 
political  leaders  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  attending  a  reli= 
gious  service  and  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  His  benevolence^ 

Meanwhile,  the  custom  of  an  annual  thanksgiving  celebration  was 
initiated  in  Connecticut  colony^   Every  year,  beginning  in  1649,  govern- 
ment  officials  of  Connecticut  designated  a  day  in  October,  November,  or 
December  as  a  special  day  of  worship  and  thanksgiving „   Throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  thanksgiving  day  was  regularly  held  in  only  three 
New  England  colonies^cConnecticutj  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire^ 

The  first  national  thanksgiving  day  was  held  on  Thursday,  Decem° 
ber  18,  1777o   Following  the  American  military  victory  at  Saratoga,  the 
Continental  Congress  proclaimed  a  special  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  a  fall  thanksgiving  celebration  was 
proclaimed  by  the  patriot  government<,   Two  Tnanksgiving  proclamations 
were  issued  by  President  George  Washington^  tout   an  annual  national 
holiday  was  not  started  until  the  days  of  Lincoln, 

Following  numerous  editorials  and  hundreds  of  letters  written 
to  local  political  leaders^  President  Lincoln  set  a  modem  precedent 
by  calling  for  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day„   In  1941,  Congress  by  a 
joint  resolution  recommended  that  the  Executive  annually  proclaim  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  November  as  a  national  holiday^ 


Uo  So  Cavalry  -  Camels 


The  first  known  introduction  of  camels  into  the  Western  Hemi° 
sphere  came  in  Peru  in  the  sixteenth  century^   In  1701  ther«  is  a  report 
of  camels  being  introduced  into  Virginia  with  a  boatload  of  slaves. 
The  real  entrance  of  camels  into  the  United  States  came  as  a  result  of 
the  acquisition  of  land  after  the  Mexican  Waro 

In  1848  the  military  leaders  of  the  newly=gained  land  in  the 
Southwest  felt  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  use  camels  to 
bring  supplies  across  the  desert„   The  idea  was  presented  to  Jefferson 
Davis  and  he  supported  it  wholehearteaiy.   In  1853  Davis  became  Secre- 
tary of  War  serving  under  President  Pierce,   Although  Congress  was  not 
convinced  of  their  worth,  a  project  was  started  to  introduce  the  camels 
into  the  country. 

The  first  boatload  of  camels  landed  at  Inaianola,  Texas,  after 
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a  three»month  boat  trip.   There  were  thirty^ three  camels  picked  up  on 
this  trip.   The  next  year  on  February  10,  1857,  fourty-four  more  camels 
were  brought  in.   The  camels  had  been  taken  near  Green  Valley,  sixty 
miles  northwest  of  San  Antonie,   Here  it  was  found  that  the  animals 
could  be  loaded  with  some  1256  pounds  of  material  and  still  maKe  a 
trip  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day„ 

John  B„  Floyd  took  over  as  Secretary  ©f  War  and  commissioned 
Lieutenant  Edward  F,  Beale  to  survey  a  wagon  route  from  Fort  Defiance 
in  New  Mexico  to  the  Colorado,,   This  route  would  follow  roughly  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel,,   They  began  the  survey  on  the  12th  of  May,  1857, 
and  were  to  use  camels  to  help  them  with  their  packSo 

The  camels  were  very  slow  at  the  beginning  of  the  tripo   They 
were  carrying  only  576  pounds  each^  but  it  seemed  that  they  were  having 
a  hard  time  moving  along.   They  were  not  even  keeping  up  with  a  six 
mule  teamo   One  of  the  problems  was  the  preferrence  of  the  camels  to 
browse  on  mesquite  bushes^  thorny  shrubs,  and  greasewocd  as  they  went 
along.   They  seemed  to  prefer  these  plants  to  the  hay  that  was  carried 
for  them  and  the  long  grasses  that  w^ere  to  be  found  at  stopping  places „ 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Colorado  the  camels  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  animals  of  the  pack  class „   They  had 
carried  by  journey^s  end  some  1000  pounds  each;  had  traveled  30  to 
40  miles  per  day^  had  been  able  to  forage  for  their  own  food^  and  had 
enabled  a  limited  amount  of  water  to  be  carried  by  the  groups   In  1858 
it  was  recommended  in  Congress  that  they  purchase  1000  camels.   No  heed 
was  paid  to  this  callo 

The  Civil  War  dealt  a  death  blow  t©  the  experiment.   The  camels 
that  were  already  here  were  sold  at  auction  for  a  number  of  things „ 
Some  were  used  in  Nevada  to  carry  salto   Some  were  used  to  carry  ore 
in  Arizona,   Some  were  used  in  traveling  enter ::ainment  groups.   Others 
escaped  into  the  desert,   Tney  were  enough  of  a  nusiance  that  Nevada 
passed  an  act  to  put  a  bounty  on  the  animals^   In  1862  there  were 
twenty-two  camels  helping  to  build  the  Caribou  road  In  British  Columbia. 

The  remaining  camels  were  sc»ld  to  a  circus  for  less  than  thirty- 
one  dollars  per  head,,   Their  original  cost  had  been  around  twelve- 
hundred  dollars  per  head^   Their  major  contribution  to  history  seems  to 
have  been  the  many  tales  of  the  large  animal  that  roamed  the  desert 
and  terrorized  in  part  the  inhabitants  thereo   There  are  many  stories 
of  incidents  involving  these  remaining  camels o 


The  Birth  of  a  Historical  Society 

The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1965  with  headquarters  at  Ricks  College,   It  is  the 
aim  of  the  society  to  gather  and  preserve  the  heritage  of  our  past  and 
to  instill  in  the  present  generation  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  their 
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heritage^   All  cultural,  religious,  poiitical  and  economic  groups  are 
represented  in  the  society  and  its  goals^ 

The  society^s  primary  function  wiii  be  to  locate  and  coi'tect 
any  material  which  may  help  iliuminate  our  heritage,  its  sxploration, 
settlement,  development  ana  activities  in  peace  and  war 5  its  progress 
in  population,  wealth,  education,  arts,  science^  agriculture,  manufactures, 
trade  and  transportatione   We  will  collect  printed  material  such  as 
histories,  genealogies,  biographies,  descriptions,  directories,  newspaoers, 
pamphlets,  catalogues,  handbills,  programs  and  posters;  manuscript 
materials  such  as  letters,  diaries,  journals,  memoranda^  reminiscences, 
rosters,  account  books,  charts  and  surveys,  and  museum  material  such 
as  pictures,  photographs,  paintings^  portraits,  Indian  artifacts,  farm 
machinery,  firearms  and  material  objects  illustrative  of  life  and  conditions 
of  the  past  or  presents 

We  have  at  present  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  all  printed 
and  manuscript  materia  1^   We  also  have  display  areas  at  Ricks  Ccullege 
and  in  business  establisnments  in  Rexburgo   With  in  two  years  facilities 
will  be  provided  for  the  escablishment  of  a  permanent  museum  for  display 
of  historical  items. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  society  at  present  is  In  the  counties 
of  Fremont,  Teton,  Madison,  Jeffersonj  Clark,  and  BDnnevilieo   Representatives 
of  these  areas  are  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society  and 
are  anxious  ta  help  in  the  preservation  of  our  heritagOo   The  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  has  been  an  important  area  historically  from  the  time  of 
Indian  occupation,  through  the  fur  trade  era,  settlement,  and  to  the 
present  time. 

This  article  has  been  devoted  to  an  introduction  of  the  goals 
of  the  historical  society  and  to  an  awakening  of  the  public  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  heritage,, 


ANDREW  HENRY 


Introduction 


There  have  been  many  books  written  about  various  mountain  men 
and  fur  trappers,  but  not  one  has  been  devoted  specifically  to  Andrew 
Henry.   Here  was  a  man  who  was  with  the  vanguard  of  the  trappers  about 
whom  little  is  known  or  written.   Perhaps  he  has  been  left  out  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  journal  of  his  own„   This  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
assembling  of  data  gleaned  from  the  many  books  which  deal  with  fur 
traders  and  mountain  men.   It  is  concerned  with  the  life  of  Andrew 
Henry  and  the  fort  which  he  established  in  Southeastern  Idaho,, 

Andrew  Henry  was  one  of  the  first  leaders  in  the  fur  trade  and 
his  impact  on  business  can  be  measured  some  by  the  men  who^s  lives  he 
influenced.   Some  of  the  greatest  mountain  men  served  their  early  years 
under  Henry  and  then  went  on  to  achieve  their  individual  glory.   None 
of  them  had  anything  but  praise  for  Henry  in  their  own  jcurnals^ 

This  paper  in  its  present  form  will  appear  shortly  in  an  article 
as  part  of  the  six  volume  Mountain  Man  Series  being  ediced  by  Dr,  LeRoy 
R.  Hafen  and  being  published  by  the  Arthur  H„  Clark  Company  of  Giendale, 
California. 
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Andrew  Henry 


Andrew  Henry  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  between 
the  years  1773  to  1778„   His  parents,  George  Henty  and  Margaret  Young, 
were  industrious  fanners  of  the  county^,   Andrew  was  brought  up  with  a 
very  high  regard  for  honesty,  of  which  many  commented  about^   He  was 
tall  and  slender  with  a  commanding  personality.   His  dark  hair  and 
almost  blue  eyes  gave  him  a  handsome  appearance^   He  was  fond  of  reading 
and  could  play  the  violin  well^   Although  he  was  Drought  up  as  a  Christian, 
Andrew  never  became  a  member  of  a  churchy   He  wrote  little  and  was  a 
man  of  action  rather  than  words„   There  is  nothing  of  his  written  work 
to  be  found  other  than  his  signature  on  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Frances 
Valle. 

Henry  moved  from  Pennsylvania,  bought  land  in  Washington  County, 
Upper  Louisiana,  and  there  became  a  public-minded  citizen.   On  December 
11,  1804,  he  was  called  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  for  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Ste„  Genevieve  District^^  Henry 
married  in  1805  but  was  divorced  two  years  latere   The  great  amount 
of  civic  and  business  duties  kept  Andrew  away  from  home  a  great  deal 
and,  perhaps,  contributed  to  his  divorcSo 

In  1806  Henry  made  his  debut  in  mining„   Francis  Azor  Breton 
had  discovered  in  1782  a  rich  lead  mine  near  the  the  present  town  of 
Potosi,  Missourio   He  assigned  his  grant  (the  mineral  rights  of  the 
mine)  to  Waiter  Fenwick  and  Andrew  Henry  in  I8O60   Henry  was  thus 
assured  of  an  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life,, 

The  Ste„  Genevieve  Academy  was  organized  in  1808^  with  twenty=> 
one  trustees  composed  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town„   Andrew  was 
one  of  these  trustees^^  Thus  we  can  see  that  Henry  was  important  in 
civic  affairs  and  was  to  be  considered  an  important  man  in  the  community. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  recognized 
leader  in  the  business  of  trading  furs  in  St.,  Louis  was  Manuel  Lisa. 
Competition  was  becoming  keen  in  fur  trading,  and  with  British  advance- 
ments, the  small  trader  was  on  the  way  out^   To  combat  the  larger  fur 
companies  coming  down  from  the  noith,  Lisa  organized  the  leading  traders 
of  St.,  Louis  into  a  company.   They  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company „   The  memPeis  in  order  of  their  appearance 
on  the  Articles  of  Agreement  werej   Benjamin  Wilkinson,  Pierre  Chouteau, 
Sr. ,  Manuel  Lisa,  Aguste  Chouteau,  Jr,, ,  Reuben  Letvis,  Williiam  Clark, 
Sylvester  Labadie,  all  of  St,  Louis^   Pierre  Menard  and  William  Morrison, 
of  Kaskaskia,  lilinoisj  Andrew  Henry,  ot  Louisiana,  Missouri;  and 
Dennis  Fitzhugh,  of  Louisville,  Kentuckye 

The  company  was  organized,  and  the  next  item  on  the  agenda 
was  an  expeditiono   Henry  was  chosen  to  be  the  field  captain,  with 
Menard  as  the  company  manager.   In  1809  a  we 11° equipped  and  well- 
mounted  force  of  three  to  four  hundred  men  set  out  from  St,,  Louis. 
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On  their  way  up  the  Missouri  they  met  John  Colter  coining  dovn  and 
convinced  him  that  it  wcuid  be  to  his  profit  to  turn  around  and  guide 
them  to  the  fur=bearing  streams  of  the  Three  Forks  country^ 

Shortly  before  the  expedition  reached  the  Three  ForKs  country 
they  were  caught  in  a  snow  storm  and  then  suffered  from  snow  blindness. 
They  made  camp,  and  were  blind  for  two  days,   A  band  of  Snake  Indians 
rode  through  their  camp  and  seeing  their  condition  could  have  wiped 
them  ouCc   The  Indians,  however,  took  pity  on  them  and  did  the  party 
no  harm.^ 

The  party  arrived  at  che  Three  Forks  in  April,  1810,  and 
immediately  set  about  to  build  a  fort.   They  chose  their  site  to  be 
between  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  rivers,,   They  were  not  sure  that  the 
Blackfeet  would  trade  with  them,  so  Henry  and  Menard  had  brought  along 
traps  for  the  men^  and  they  set  about  with  this  new  style  of  getting 
furs.   The  region  was  rich  with  beaver,  and  there  were  expectations 
of  obtaining  three  hundred  packs  of  beaver  in  a  single  season. 

Their  happiness  was  short  lived,  as  on  tne  i2th  of  April,  as 
the  men  set  out  to  examine  their  traps ^  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Blackfeet,  and  five  men  were  killed  outright.   They  lost  seven  horses 
along  with  a  lot  of  guns,  ammunition,  traps,  and  furs.  Very  disheartening 
to  the  trappers  was  the  knowledge  that  only  two  Indians  were  found  to 
be  dead.^ 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  which  the  trappers  felt  that  if  they 
could  join  with  the  Snake  Indians  to  raid  the  Blackfeet  they  could 
obtain  a  prisoner.   With  the  prisoner  they  wou^d  try  to  communicate 
with  the  Blackfeet  to  see  if  they  could  arrange  to  trade  with  them. 
Word  of  this  plan  was  sent  to  St,  Louis  to  receive  approval  of  the 
superiors  in  the  company c   Two  days  after  the  messenger  left,  the 
Blackfeet  attacked  again  and  more  casualties  were  endured,   Menard 
was  so  discouraged  that  he  left  for  St^  Louis,  leaving  Henry  in 
complete  charge  of  tne  expedition„' 

A  new  defense  was  adopted  in  order  to  protect  the  trappers 
and  the  men  at  the  forto   They  divided  into  four  groups,  two  of  which 
were  to  remain  at  the  fort  while  the  oth^sr  twc>  trapped  together  and 
protected  each  otherc   This  plan  proved  quite  effective  for  protection 
but  was  very  cumbersome  in  getting  any  crapping  done. 

As  days  went  by,  the  Indians  seemed  tD  nave  forgotten  them. 
The  trappers  began  to  get  careless  and  go  about  in  twos  and  threes^ 
George  Drouillard,  one  of  the  more  important  trappers,  left  the  fort 
with  some  of  his  men  against  the  warning  of  the  others  that  Indians 
were  near.   Less  than  two  miles  from  the  fort  they  were  attacked,  and 
Drouillard  and  two  companions  were  killedo   A  hasty  defense  was  attempted 
but  proved  futile.   Tnere  was  a  raging  wind  at  the  time,  and  the 
trappers  at  the  fort  could  not  hear  the  sounds  af  the  battle  being 
fought  so  closely,  and  consequently  could  not  go  to  their  aid,^ 
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This  third  attack  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel^s  back 
for  Henry,   He  was  discouraged  with  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Blackc 
feet,  the  attacks  of  grizzly  bears  on  the  trappers,  and  the  shortage 
of  their  supplies^   Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  Francis  Valie  telling 
him  of  the  conditions  at  the  Three  Forks  fort. 

Since  you  left  the  fort  I  was  told  by  Charles  Davis 
that  some  days  past  you  expressed  some  regret  at  going 
down.   If  that  is  the  case  &  you  have  any  wish  to  stay, 
you  shall  have  the  same  bargain  which  Manuel  gave  you 
last  fall  &  better  should  you  desire  it. 

on  the  other  hand,  sic  if  you  have  realy  a  wish  to 
decend  sic   I  wiil  by  no  means  advise  you  to  stay,  but 
would  rather  advisee  vou  to  go  home  to  your  family  who  I 
know  will  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you,  altho  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  for  a  year  in  this  wild  country  would  be  to 
me  inestimable, ^0 

In  the  summer  of  1810,  Henry  divided  the  remaining  trappers 
into  two  groups.   The  smaller  group  he  sent  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis 
with  the  furs  that  they  had  been  able  to  gather,  while  he  led  the  larger 
party  up  the  Madison  River  to  seek  out  new  and  safer  lands  to  trap. 
They  took  with  them  everything  that  was  needed  for  the  extended  fur  hunt. 
When  they  left  the  fort  the  only  thing  left  was  an  anvil  that  was  to  act 
as  a  landmark  in  the  years  to  come.   It  was  still  there  when  people 
moved  into  the  country  to  settle^,  but  has  since  been  removed,  "-i 

From  this  time  on  until  he  showed  up  near  the  Mandan  Indian 
villages  on  the  Missouri  the  following  year^  tn»s  whereabouts  of  Henry 
and  his  party  was  a  topic  of  discussion  among  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indian 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  fur  traders  in  St.  Louis.   Lisa  haa  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  in  a  distressed  situation  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  there  was  concern  for  his  safety. ^^  When  he  finally  returned  in 
1811,  the  stories  he  told  caused  a  slump  in  the  lur  business  as  far 
as  the  upper  Missouri  was  concerned,  and  caused  the  trappers  to  concen= 
trate  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and  into  the  Southwest .  ^ -^ 

Henry  made  his  way  up  the  Madison  River,  thinking  that  he  had 
left  all  of  his  Indian  problems  behind  him.   He  had  barely  left  the 
Blackfeet  lands  when  they  met  with  a  group  of  Crow  Indians,   These 
Indians,  true  to  their  infamous  ways,  stole  some  of  the  trappeis"  horses. 
This  was  a  double  blow,  as  the  horses  were  not  only  used  for  packs ^,  but 
were  considered  food  in  times  of  need,   Henry  continued  on  up  the 
river  until  he  sighted  a  low  divJde  to  the  souths   He  crossed  this  pass 
into  Idaho  and  discovered  the  iake  that  bears  his  name  today. ^^  At  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  lake  they  found  a  river  that  wound  its  way 
through  the  mountains  for  some  fifty  miles  until  it  entered  a  wide  valley. 
The  trappers  scouted  the  region  on  tneir  way  down  the  river  and  found 
many  streams  that  were  abounding  in  beaver.   headquarters  were  decided 
upon  and  several  buildings  erected  on  the  south'-^  Sxde  of  the  river, 
about  five  miies  downstream  from  the  present  town  of  St,  Anthony   Thus, 
in  July  of  1810  the  first  American  fur  post  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  established. 
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Present  with  Henry  at  his  fort  were  John  Hobaek,  Edward  Robinson, 
Jacob  Reznor,  P„  McBiidSj  B^  Jackson^    L,  Gather,  and  several  other 
experienced  mountain  meno^^  These  men  spent  the  winter  trapping  in  the 
various  streams  surrounaing  the  fort  ana  trying  to  find  enough  food  to 
existo   They  were  not  troubled  with  Indians,  as  there  were  none  around 
the  area  in  the  winter  time^   Fifty  miles  downstream  from  Henry ^s  Fort 
was  the  wintering  headquarters  of  che  Barjnack  and  SnaKe  Indians^   If 
Henry  had  established  nimself  farther  downstream^  the  fort  may  have  been 
able  to  continue  in  existence.   Heavy  snows  and  no  source  of  food  caused 
the  trappers  to  resort  to  the  eating  of  their  h©rs8S  in  their  sturggle 
to  stay  alive,   A  report  being  circulated  in  Sto  Lsuis  was  that  Henry  was 
wintering  in  a  delightful  cotincry  on  a  beautiful  and  navigable  scream.,^' 
The  failure  of  the  St.  Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company  caused  a  lacK  of  support 
for  the  party  completelyo 

The  spring  of  1811  brought  the  decision  to  go  back  to  St,,  Louis„ 
Tempers  were  short  and  tne  trappers  were  dissatisfied  at  their  lack  of 
success o   Henry  divided  the  men  into  three  groups.   One  party  went  south 
to  try  to  make  their  way  out  of  the  mountains  and  into  the  Spanish 
settlements^   This  is  the  group  that  is  sometimes  thought  to  have  been 
the  first  that  may  have  traveled  over  South  Pass.   The  second  group  went 
eastward  and  through  the  Jackson^ s  Hole  ano  Teron  Mountains  area.   It 
is  thought  that  Henry  made  his  way  northeast  and  down  the  Yellowstone 
River  to  deliver  his  forty  packs  of  furs  to  Manuei  Lisa  near  the  Mandan 
Indian  villages^^   Lisa  hao  not  givsn  up  on  Henry  and  the  rest  of  cne 
party o   He  had  just  won  the  famous  race  with  Wilson  Prise  Hunt  up  the 
Missouri  and  was  going  up  to  wilder  eouncry  t©  continue  his  search  for 
Henry,  vrtien  Andrew  appeared  on  his  way  downstreamo   It  was  Henry^s 
opinion  that  loaded  horses,  or  even  wagons,  might  in  its  present  state, 
go  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  dayig,  from  a  navigable  point  on  the 
Columbia,  to  one  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri, 

Henry  made  one  significant  stop  on  his  way  down  the  river  at 
Cedar  Island,   There  he  had  ftis  men  keep  a  promise  that  Lisa  had  made 
to  the  Sioux  Indians  the  previous  year  by  rebuilding  tne  post  which  had 
burned  down  the  year  before,, ^^  Some  authorities  feei  that  this  act  of 
Henry ^s  helped  to  thwart  British  plans  of  getting  the  Sioux  to  join 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  in  their  federation  against  the  Americans  pre- 
ceding the  War  of  1812, 

Henry,  tired  of  the  excitement  of  trapping  and  fighting  Indians, 
quit  the  rivers  in  the  fall  of  I8il  and  retired  to  his  mines  in  Missourie 
Although  he  was  not  active  in  the  fur  business  he  was  still  a  name 
noted  in  the  civic  activities  of  the  area.   He  served  as  a  peace  officer, 
a  n  election  judge,  a  juryman,,  and  held  fraternal  positions.   He  enlisted 
in  the  6th  Regiment  in  the  War  of  i8i2o   Here  his  leadership  abilities 
advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  First  Battalion,   We  have  no 
record  of  his  being  in  any  battles,  but  he  served  honorably, 

Henry  was  an  honorable  man  in  ali  aspects  of  life.   There  is 
record  of  his  declining  to  put  his  money  in  his  wife°s  name  to  save 
himself  from  bankruptcy.   He  preferred  to  live  a  poor  man  rather  than  a 
dishonest  one,^*- 
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A  man  \dio  has  spent  the  greatest  part  ©f  his  life  with  danger 
and  adventure  cannot  be  content  to  spend  his  days  in  the  everyday  dreary 
life  of  the  common  man.   So  it  was  no  surprise  to  many  of  the  clt liens 
of  St.  Louis  to  see  the  following  notice  in  the  March  6,  1822,  issue  of 
the  Missouri  Republicans 

To  Enterprising  Young  Men 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  engage  one  hundred  men  to  ascend  the 
river  Missouri  to  its  sources,  there  to  be  employed,  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years.   For  particulars,  enquire  of  Major  Andrew 
Henry,  near  the  Lead  Mines,  in  the  County  of  Washington  (who 
will  ascend  with  and  command  the  party)  or  the  subscriber  at 
St«  Louis„  =  William  H,  Ashley'^^ 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  Henry  was  Ashley^ s  partner 
or  just  an  employee^   Also  under  question  is  tne  name  or  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  and  v^ether  it  applied  to  the  Ashley  organization. 
There  is  no  documentary  evidence  yet  unsovered  tnat  Henry  was  other 
than  just  an  employee  or  that  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
was  used  before  1830,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  organization  of  Fitz= 
patrick,  Bridger,  M,  G,  Sublette,  Gervais,  and  Fraeb,"^-^  Many  historians 
feel  that  Henry  was  a  partner  in  the  organization  even  though  there  is 
no  evidence  uncovered  so  far  to  prove  one  way  or  anotner.  Associated 
with  Henry  and  Ashley  in  their  trading  and  trapping  enterprises  were 
many  men  of  prominence  in  Rocky  Mountain  hi story o   They  were  men  such 
as  Jedediah  Smith,  Jim  Bridger,  Jim  Beckwourth,  David  Jackson,  William 
Sublette,  Louis  Vasquez,  Edward  Rose,  Hugh  Glass,  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick°. 
"The  most  significant  group  of  continental  explorers  ever  brought 
together." 

As  the  applicants  came  Henry  and  Ashley  placed  them  into  classes, 
under  competent  instructors,  for  screening  in  legard  to  capabilities. 
There  was  evidence,  however,  that  sheer  eagerness  for  adventure  was 
being  offered  in  lieu  of  the  desirea  military  obedien-^e,  learning, 
and  ability  which  Major  Henry  knew  were  essentials.   The  new  style 
fur  business  was  for  the  company  to  send  out  its  own  trappers  instead 
of  relying  upon  the  Indians  to  do  the  trapping  and  the  company  to  do 
the  tradings   Tnus,  the  green  horns  had  to  learn  the  art  of  trapping  to 
bring  in  the  needed  furs,  as  well  as  xeam  to  defend  themselves  and 
exist  in  the  wild  country^   Nearly  twice  the  one  nundred  needed  signed 
up,  and  many  were  turned  away.   The  men  were  green  but  under  expert 
guidance  turned  into  fair  trappers. 

Knowledge  of  the  terms  that  were  offered  to  the  new  trappers 
comes  from  a  letter  of  correspondence  between  two  of  the  competitors 
of  Henry  and  Ashley.   Thomas  Henstead,  writing  to  his  partner  Joshua 
Pilcher,  said,  "I  am  told  the  Ash le> -Henry  hunters  and  trappers  are  to 
have  one-half  of  the  fur  they  makej  tne  company  to  tumish  tnem  with 
guns,  powder,  lead,  etc.   They  only  are  to  help  bui xd  the  tort  and 
defend  it  in  case  of  necessity, "^^   Tnese  terms  seemed  to  offer  much 
more  to  the  trapper  than  had  contracts  between  trapper  and  management 
of  previous  years  and  helped  to  set  a  trend  that  was  buiit  up  through 


the  yearSo 

On  April  11,  1822,  the  first  license  tor   Ashiey  to  trade  en  the 
Upper  Missouri  was  recorded.,  and  a  license  of  the  same  tenor  and  date 
was  granted  tc  Major  Andrew  Henryo'^^  With  all  ©f  the  smaller  details 
out  ot  the  way,  Henry  spread  the  ten  foot  sail  on  the  twenty  foot  mast 
of  the  lead  keel  boatj  and  a  brisk  wind  started  the  expedition  on  its 
way^  An  item  in  the  Mj^soari  Intelligencer  issue  of  Mareh  25,  states, 
"Two  keei  boats  belonging  to  General  Ashley  left  Stc  Louis  on  the  ninth 
for  Yellowstone/'^'   Tnis  presents  some  question  as  to  the  aetual  depart^ 
ure  date,  but  has  been  explained  as  several  parties  leaving  at  different 
times  to  join  farther  up  the  rivero 

By  April  27th  they  had  passed  the  town  of  Franklin,  Missouri, 
near  Boone^s  licko   Then  came  Fort  Osage,  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  Rivero   By  May  1st  they  were  at  Fort  Atkin<=> 
son  (ten  miles  north  of  Omaha).   Early  in  June  they  wers  up  as  far  as 
Fort  Recovery  (near  Chamberlain,  South  Dakuta)o   Thus,  we  have  an  idea 
of  how  slow  travel  on  che  river  eould  be  when  you  are  headed  upstream 
on  the  Missouri,, 

The  source  of  the  Missouri  was  the  Three  Forks  country,  which 
Henry  had  been  driven  out  of  before  by  the  Blackfeeto   This  time  Ashley 
and  he  felt  that  they  had  enough  men  and  guns  to  take  care  of  that  menace, 
Henry  split  the  party  at  the  Mandan  Indian  villages,  and  they  proceeded 
westward  in  twc  groups,  on&  by  land  and  the  other  by  the  rives.   For 
protection  from  the  Indians  a  system  of  guard  duty  was  developed ^  A 
captain  appointed  guards  and  then  called  out  evex^^  twenty  minutes  to  be 
sure  they  were  awake.   It  was  ths  duty  of  the  captain  to  check  if  anyone 
failed  to  repiy^   If  a  guard  was  found  asleep  he  was  fined  five  dollars 
and  forced  to  walk  for  three  days^   The  usual  time  of  guard  duty  was 
twcc=and=one°half  hourSo    Even  w5th  this  type  of  precaution,  a  large 
band  of  Assiniboine  Indians  attacked  them  and  got  away  with  thirty°five 
horses^   This  less  caused  Henry  t©  decide  not  to   t::ry  to  get  ail  the 
way  to  Three  Forks  that  year  but  to  winter  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow<=. 
stone  and  go  on  in  the  spring « 

Upon  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  shelter  was 
constructed  between  the  two  rivers  @ne  mile  above  their  eonfluenceo 
Word  was  received  at  th^s  time  that  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  also 
going  up  tne  river  with  thsslr  goal  being  the  Three  Forks  area^   Henry 
decided  to  take  a  small  exploring  party  of  twenty-one  men  up  the  Missouri 
to  see  if  a  spot  could  be  found  closer  to  Three  Forks  in  which  they  could 
winter.   He  also  sent  men  out  to  trap  the  surrounding  areas,  bringing 
them  into  the  Jackson °s  Hole  country e   The  Missouri  Company  fort  was  up 
the  Yellowstone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  HotTi  River^   Henry  found  the 
place  he  was  looking  for  near  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell  River,   This 
placed  his  camp  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Three  Forks  as  the 
Missouri  trappers  were„   Four  small  log  huts  connected  by  an  enclosing 
palisade  became  the  home  of  the  trappers  for  this  wintero 

Henry  was  not  content  to  remain  idle  for  the  whole  winter.   He 
chose  eleven  men  and  they  set  out  to  go  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Three 
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Forks  to  scout  and  prepare  for  the  main  group  to  foiiow  in  the  spring. 
They  had  been  in  the  area  for  a  short  time  exploring  and  were  excited 
about  the  large  number  of  beaver  that  were  there,   A  short  distance  above 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  a  large  group  of  Blackfeet  attacked  the 
party^   So  savage  was  the  attack  that  four  were  killed  and  others  were 
wounded.   This  attack  was  in  April,  1823,  and  it  so  disheartened  the 
group  that  Henry  decided  he  was  through  with  the  Blackfeet,   He  went 
back  down  the  river  to  the  main  group,  and  then  all  of  them  retreated 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.   The  rival  Missouri  Fur  Company  had 
reached  and  trapped  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  on  their 
return  were  attacked  by  the  Blackfeet  on  the  31st  day  of  May  below  che 
mountains  on  the  Yellowstone  Rivere   The  leaders,  Immel  and  Jones,  and 
five  other  men  were  killed  and  all  their  equipment  and  furs  were  lost^  ^ 

Henry  sent  Jedediah  So  Smith  down  the  river  to  tell  Ashley  of 
their  position  and  to  inform  him  that  they  would  await  word  from  him 
before  going  anywhere^   Smith  returned  abruptly  with  the  news  that  Ashley 
was  under  attack  from  the  Arikaras  and  that  neip  was  urgently  needed^   All 
of  the  able==bodied  men  were  placed  on  the  boar,  and  they  raced  downstream. 
Meanwhile  word  had  spread,  and  by  the  time  Henry  arrived  there  were  many 
other  fur  traders,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred^ twenty  troops  under  Colonel 
Leavenworth,  and  another  tribe  of  Indians  there  to  fight  the  Arikaras^ 
The  white  side  heavily  outnumbered  the  ArikaraSo   Leavenworth  did  not 
press  his  advantage  and  eventually  the  Indians  got  away  with  little 
punishment.   The  fur  traders  were  upset  with  the  action  the  army  had 
taken  and  the  Indians  left  full  of  contempt  for  tne  ^ite  man, 

Ashley  and  Henry  held  a  meeting  te  decide  what  should  be  done  to 
better  their  trapping  ventures^   It  was  decided  that  Henry  should  return 
to  the  Yellowstone  camp.   He  took  with  him  Johnson  Gardner,  Daniel  S,  D„ 
Moore,  Moses  (Black)  Harris,  Milton  Sublette,  Hugh  Glass,  James  Bridger, 
and  six  to  nine  more  men.   They  left  Fort  Kiowa  (area  w^ere  the  fight 
with  the  Arikaras  had  been)  and  headed  at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  Yellowstone, 
They  expected  to  travel  the  three  hunared= fifty  miles  in  ten  to  twelve 
days. 

They  were  hardly  on  their  way  when  they  ran  into  a  group  of 
Mandan  Indians  who  attacked  them,   Pernaps  it  was  the  pent°up  emotions 
of  the  battle  that  had  been  denied  them  that  caused  them  to  explode  at 
this  attack.   They  beat  the  Indians  severiy  and  cna&ed  them  off  quite 
easily.   The  only  other  Incident  that  marred  their  trip  was  the  mailing 
of  Hugh  Glass  by  a  large  bear.   Since  Glass  was  torn  up  by  the  bear,  no 
one  thought  that  he  could  survive^   Henry  offered  eighty  dollars  to  any 
two  men  who  would  remain  behind  until  Glass  died  or  recovered,   Bridger 
and  Fitzgerald  volunteered  to  stay,  and  the  rest  made  their  way  rapidly 
to  their  destination^ 

Henry  spent  the  winter  of  i823«=>24  at  the  post  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.   With  his  trappers  scattered  throughout  this  whole 
area  they  were  able  to  bring  in  a  gcod  catch  of  turs.,   In  the  fall  of 
1824  Henry  maae  his  last  trip  down  the  Missouri  River  to  bring  the  cargo 
of  furs  to  St,  Louis  and  to  end  his  career  as  a  mountain  man  and  fur 
trader.   The  catch  he  brought  in  this  time  was  perhaps  the  largest  of 
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any  that  he  had  ever  been  in  charge  of.   For  Henry  the  desire  for  adven° 
ture  and  excitement  had  been  fulfilled  with  this  last  trip,  and  he 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.   He  went  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  his  home  iin  Washington  County,  Missouri o 

As  Henry  was  not  a  braggard  and  not  a  writer,  we  have  little 
actual  knowledge  of  the  happenings  in  his  later  life  and  have  picked 
up  most  of  the  details  of  his  life  from  the  journals  of  otherSo   It 
is  known  that  he  married  a  second  time.   His  second  wife  was  a  beautiful 
French  woman,  whom  he  had  carried  in  his  arms  as  a  child  and  jokingly 
predicted  that  he  would  marry ^   They  had  five  children, 

Henry  died  in  Harmony  township,  Washington  County,  Missouri,  on 
January  10,  1832.   His  life  is  described  in  one  St^  Louis  paper  as 
follows: 

A  man  much  respected  for  his  honesty,  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  „  ,  „   One  of  those  enterprising  traders  who  first 
explored  the  wild  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Rocky  Moun° 
tains.,  ^^ 

His  influence  upon  the  different  men  that  werved  with  and  under 
him  no  doubt  helped  to  shape  and  sway  the  history  of  this  nation.   He 
will  always  be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  fur  trappers  and 
traders. 


Louis  J.  Clements 
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